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Cc TOR 


VICEROY 


MOULDED LUGGAGE 


The World's 
Most Elegant 
Suitcase 

or Women 
and Men 


This is the VICTOR VICEROY—Europe’s first moulded suitcase. 
Dust and rain proof, is unbelievably strong and very comfortable to carry. 


Moreover, it is most capacious and opens out like a wallet to make your 


packing ajoy. It is BOAC flight-tested of course. 


Available at leading luggage shops throughout the country. 


Enquiries to PARKER WAKELING & COMPANY, LTD. 


Victor Works, Garman Road, London, N.17. 
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This new model has several 


special features: higher 
ground clearance for easier 
and cleaner cutting, instant 
“plug-in ’’ system for 
implements (a few are shown 
below) and other features 
which give the Allen an 


unrivalled performance 


ALLEN 


Universal 
MOTOR SCYTHE 


For full detdils and a demonstration write to: 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (oxForp) LTD. 
Dept. A., COWLEY, OXFORD. Tel. 77155/7 


..anda 


full range of 


implements 


Generator 
and Hedge 
Trimmer 


Spraying 


<, Outfit Horticultural Plough 


: Sw 
NO HA RD LA B O UR! Here is a high quality produc- | | y Za Pee 
OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE tion that will take the rough é 
with the smooth—engineered 
to stand up to its job—a sound 
= tc N LA c investment for value, — 
HARD TENNIS COURT service and anit 
DETAILS FROM THE MAKERS satisfaction. 
RUTHERFORD ones 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED ied 


Kick start and 
15” recoil start 


BAT TLE———————————SUSSEX 
TELEPHONE: 468-9 


BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 


HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 


Specification includes the J.P. 
Detachable Cutter Unit for easy 
maintenance service, which also 


: . enables the machine to cover the 
Expert judgement confirms that hei eenearananowng reduce: 


COPE ments, from rough cutting a 

paddock, to producing the un- 
Hen Batteries are blemished finish ofa bowling green. 
the best investment For reliable service 


They are scientifically designed, 


SUPER MOWERS 


craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 

We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


Consult your dealer and get to know more about the outstanding performance 
of this three-purpose machine, or write to us for Brochure giving full details 
and specification; also particulars of the full range of J.P. Mowers. 


HAND : PETROL ’ ELECTRIC 
MOTOR 


core eg corertp, | /HE J.P. ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


_| Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel: 54491 MEYNELL ROAD - LEICESTER - Phone 67542 (2 lines) 
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A generations-old lawn 
in a matter of months... 


Generations of loving care can give you a finely 
textured springy mellow lawn. But if you’re in more 

of a hurry, we’d advise you to employ a really 
superlative motor mowing machine. Greens motor 
mowers have all the hallmarks of class on which the 
perspicacious gardener (with a keen eye to the future) 
will be particularly insistent. Brilliant precision 
engineering lies behind their reputation for durability 
(that means years and years and years of high-quality 
performance). What else? Versatility. Ease of control. 
Economy. Trouble-free service —in all the key tests — 
Greens score ten out of ten. Consult your dealer as to which 
of Greens’ unrivalled range is best for your requirements. 


To guide your choice... 


° MASTER— 17’ cutting cylinder, 120cc 4-stroke engine 
—mows up to % acre an hour — Price £130.16. 1. 


© Other Greens MASTER motor mowers range from 
the 20” at £148.1.7 to the 36” at £345.4.11. 


e Also MASTER Lightweight at £42 . 10 . 0 (14”) and at 
£46. 13.0(17”). And the Flyweight ‘58’ at £39.16.11. 


In all prices listed, Purchase Tax is included 


The Monrotiller not only does all your deep and inter- 
cultivation, with a full-width miller (no centre gapping), 
but cuts rough grass, mows lawns, sprays crops, hauls 
a truck and pumps water. You can even use it to drive 
a sawbench or generate electricity. 

12 quickly-changed attachments—buy them as 
required—give this sturdy, economical machine its 
versatility. 

Monrotillers have powerful 4-stroke engines with 
pump-lubrication (no petrol mixing), adjustable steer- 
ing handles, free-wheeling at will, etc., etc. 

Write for illustrated folder A.10/4. H.P. terms 
available. 


Series II: 
2 forward speeds. Price 
including 12in. rotary cul- 
tivator attachment, £95 
ex works, 
Series III: 
3 forward and reverse 
speeds: 'O.H.V. engine. 
Price, including 12 in. 
rotary cultivator, £110 
ex works, 


GEO. MONRO LTD. Machinery Division 
STATION APPROACH, WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. TEL: WALTHAM CROSS 3663 & 2984 


COLT coda hous 


Lawn Mowers 


Precision engineered to cut for ever 


THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD., SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS 2. 


Service Depots at: Leeds, London, Birmingham, Exeter, Newcastle, Chester. 


Almost 40 years’ experience goes into the construction 

of every Colt House. Planned to suit individual requirements, 
they are easily and quickly erected and can 

be speedily delivered anywhere in Britain. Very warm 

and dry, and well suited to exposed situations, Colt 

Houses should make a special appeal to the more discriminating 
client who appreciates an attractive house 

at a moderate price carried out by skilled country craftsmen. 
A demonstration house is open for inspection, by 
appointment, at Bethersden. 

Send 2/- p.o. for comprehensive catalogue giving details 

of bungalows, houses, village halls, sports pavilions, etc. 


W.H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 
Bethersden, Nr. Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 216 & 210 


EO 
HARRY HALL 


Leisure Wear 


BUFFS—-the slim narrow fitting slacks 
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Whatever the job... 


Duniop 


for men—distinguished by two 
front cross pockets, deep hip 
pocket and raised side-seams. 
Styled for freedom and com- 


fort—they’re ideal for 
golfing, motoring and active 
living. Leather bound heels 
ensure long life. 
In’Cavalry Twill—£5.15.6 
In Bedford Cord—£6.16,.6 


— vital jobs on and off the road 
all the year round... 


an inside pocket. Breex for men— 


: BREEX—for the outdoor man, tailored 
sane with two side pockets, a hip pocket, and 
& Z : Z 
hae: reliable and hard wearing—in fawn, 


~ stone, tan or lovat shades. 
Cavalry Twill—£6.12.6. Bedford Cord—£6.17.6. 
Terylene/Worsted—£ 6.16.6. 

. 5 BREEX for Ladies—immaculately tailored for 
pleasure or business motoring — 4 y 


: slim-hip effect. Choose fawn, 
all seasons, all conditions. S - 


tan, stone or black. 
4 


¥ In Cavalry Twill from £5.17.6 


Whatever you drive, wherever you go, 


you will find.... 


built better to last longer 


HARRY HALL LTD. 235/237 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 


Or from stockists throughout Great Britain and Overseas. Write 
for nearest stockist: 
HARRY HALL LTD., CORONATION ROAD, BASINGSTOKE, HANTS 
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MISS ROSEMARY LAMBTON 


Miss Rosemary Lambton is the daughter of Commander and Mrs. Hedworth Lambton, of Hill House, Dedham, Essex 
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TO 


PRESERVING THE VICTORIAN 


HE announcement that the Victorian 
Group has been formed, on the lines of 
the Georgian Group formed 20 years ago 

and, like it, under the wing of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, will cause a 
smile in some, ridicule in a few, but resigned, 
or enthusiastic, support among a majority of 
people concerned with architecture and the arts. 
The objects of the Group are stated to be “the 
study and appreciation of Victorian architecture 
and associated arts with a view to the preser- 
vation of outstanding’ examples.’ Special 
attention is to be paid to decoration and 
furniture, textiles, stained glass and ceramics, 
and work in the precious metals and cast iron. 
The period to be surveyed is 1837-1914, the 
latter date having been chosen as marking the 
actual end of the era, which can now be seen 
not to have terminated with the century. 
It is reassuring that the Group lays stress 

on the preliminary need for study as “an essen- 
tial step towards discrimination’”’ among the 
thousands of buildings, let alone other pro- 
ducts, of the Victorian age. It recognises that 
by no means all these are worthy of preserva- 
tion, but that some are great works of art or 
landmarks in our architecture and artistic his- 
tory, and almost all are insufficiently appreci- 
ated. Consequently they are liable to destruc- 
tion, neglect, or dismemberment before their 
possible claims to retention have been fully 
considered. A case in point was that of the 
Imperial Institute, of which Lord Salisbury 
rather unkindly remarked in the House of Lords 
that few of us had recognised it as a masterpiece 
till it was threatened,-and the claims of which 
to be.so regarded, together with many similar 
buildings hitherto taken for granted, are still 
very far from certain: for example that monu- 
ment of philanthropy the Columbia Market at 
Bethnal Green, about which we hope to publish 
an article shortly; or the, in some lights, 
romantic “‘joke’ of the St. Pancras Hotel. 
These London instances can be multiplied many 
times in the Provinces. The field of selection is 
indeed so vast, and so often raises issues that, 
if not largely: emotional, at least conflict with 
accepted standards of architecture and design, 
that, as Mr. John Summerson recently said in an 
address, action must proceed cautiously, on 
ground well explored and continually subject 
to tests of historical scholarship. Themajor works 
of Pugin, Butterfield, Street and Pearson, the 
Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts are 
now, he suggested, probably accepted as 
““musts’”’ for preservation. But what of most 
country houses by those architects and their 
disciples? Or of Waterhouse’s town halls? Or 
of those mill and dock buildings that are as 
integral to history, and sometimes as visually 
interesting, as the cherished relics of the Cots- 
wold wool industry? Among later Victorian 
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things there are many, not nec ssarily famous, 
which should be protected with the utmost 
rigour. Mr. Summerson mentioned some of 
Norman Shaw’s town and country houses, in- 
cluding one doomed by the Imperial College of 
Science plans. It was he who wove the new 
freedoms for architecture that Voysey, Mack- 
intosh and Lutyens turned to brilliant account 
almost in our own day. Among the “applied 
arts’ the products of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
Morris, Alfred Stevens and some of the glaziers 
—Hardman for instance—are now accepted as 
sacrosanct: yet few complete rooms by them 
and their successors are now known to survive 
intact, and surely those that do should be safe- 
guarded somehow. 

But there is another, the long-term, aspect 
of preservation policy generally, and of Victorian 
buildings in particular, that give it great, if 
imponderable, weight. Mr. Summerson alluded 
to it also, in a penetrating passage that deserves 
quotation: “‘To-day more people are more 
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LINES FOR AN ELIZABETHAN AIR 


IITOUGH she weve mute, her gentleness 
Like vain on arid earth would fall: 
Though she were dark, ov favowrless, 
Her golden speech, though that were ail, 
Alone could hold a life in thrall. 


Beauty and wit, in her conjoined, 

Too late this ageing heart consume: 

Since Fate, not she, must prove wnkind, 

Go back, fond hope, into your tomb, 

Praying that no more dreams may come. 
GERALD BULLETT. 
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conscious than ever before of architecture as 
history and architecture as art. I sometimes 
wonder if this expanding interest has something 
to do with our lack of success in producing a 
contemporary architecture which is warmly and 
instinctively loved: if the present enthusiasm for 
historic architecture foreshadows a parting of 
the ways in the history of the art. It may be 
that architecture, as the word has been under- 
stood since the Renaissance, is now a closed 
book, and that in the future it will be a kind of 
industrial designing—fine and elegant, exquis- 
itely convenient, but impermanent, impersonal, 
classless, and of low emotional content. If that 
proves to be the case, then the retention of the 
ancient, from Stonehenge to the Albert 
Memorial, may take on an even more striking 
significance than it does to-day.” 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH SAFEGUARDS 


N the last week or two several districts where 
foot-and-mouth disease broke out earlier in 


the year have been cleared of restrictions, but 


unhappily there have also been some new out- 
breaks, and so the trouble runs on. Following 
the review in CountRY Lire a fortnight ago of 
the sources whence the trouble comes to us, it is 
welcome news that our Government have now 
taken up the problem afresh with the Argentine 
Government. Mr. John Hare has told the House 
of Commons that we have made it clear that we 
attach “‘very great importance” to making more 
effective the precautions against the infection 
being brought here in chilled and frozen meat. 
Mr. Hare added that he is sure that the Argen- 
tine Government are as anxious as we are 
ourselves to maintain steady progress towards 
the effective control of the disease. He referred 
again to the Ministry’s two veterinary officers 
stationed in Buenos Aires who are in constant 
touch with the Argentine authorities on pre- 
cautions designed to prevent infected carcasses 
from reaching Great Britain. He assured Mr. 
Anthony Hurd, who raised the matter at 
Question Time, that he would keep the House 
informed of the progress made. Farmers, 
auctioneers and all concerned, with the live- 
stock industry look to Mr. Hare-to insist on more 
effective measures in Argentina, so that we 
may be free here from that cause of infection, 
even though we cannot control birds that fly 
over from the Continent of Europe. 


OUR LANGUISHING LIBRARIES 
HEN in 1933 Parliament voted £50,000 
towards the cost of acquiring the Codex 
Sinaiticus for the British Museum, Britain was 
in the depths of a trade depression. Vast sums 
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were needed for unemployment pay, the im 
adequacy of which was a constant source 6 
complaint by spokesmen of the 2,900,000 per 
sons then registered as workless. Even so, thi 
grant for the Codex was passed with scarcely < 
murmur; nor was the normal grant for the main 
tenance ‘of the British Museum prejudiced by 
that exceptional payment. To-day, when by 
the standards of 1933 the country is enjoyin; 
boom conditions, Lord Esher, as Chairman o 
the Friends of the National Libraries, finds i 
necessary to draw attention to the “continue 
starvation” of those libraries. He reports tha 
the British Museum Library is constantly with 
out funds to purchase additions to its collec 
tions and that even such essential. work a 
cataloguing is handicapped by lack of staff, “I 
is not,’’ said Lord Esher, ‘“‘as though million 
were being asked for: a few hundred thousan 
a year is what is pleaded for,”’ and he describe 
such an amount as being ‘‘quite derisory”’ in th 
national budget, as indeed it is. Censure for th 
condition of the national libraries does not fal 
wholly upon the present Government; thei 
predecessors are no less responsible for th 
parsimony which has impaired the efficiency 
and the dignity of these great institutions. It1 
ironic-to refléct that at a period when Parlia 
ment is disposed to spend more generously thai 
at any other time upon schools and universitie 
these institutions, whose estimates also fall unde 
the heading of education, are treated so meanly 


TREES AND FIRES 


Ne long ago two visitors, acting promptly 

saved Sherwood Forest’s Major Oal 
(reputed to be 1,000 years old) from bein; 
burnt down—as a result of a misplaced firework 
It may be recalled that the historic and much 
discussed specimen of Sovbus domestica in Wyr 
Forest, noted in 1678, was in 1862 burnt dow: 
by a vagrant. (One of its “children” grows 1 
the Botanic Garden at Oxford.) From time t 
time there are reports of the burning of variou 
old trees by silly people lighting picnic fires 1: 
tinder-dry interiors. Much unnecessary damag 
is also done by the use of large trees as shield 
for fires for kettles or to fry sausages. Here th 
mischief caused by serious scorching of th 
cambium may not be immediately evident, bu 
a year or two, later a passing forester notice 
that something is wrong with the bark an 
within 10 years it is all too evident that majo 
rot has gone deep, and that the tree is doomec 
Also, tidying-up bonfires are often made far to 
near to living trees. Very few, if any, trees coul 
be called ‘‘fire tolerant,’’ but thin-barked tree 
(such as ash, beech and spruce) are mot 
susceptible to scorch-damage than are thick 
barked trees such as mature oaks, wellingtonia 
and redwoods. And both the twigs and th 
heartwood are, of course, more inflammabl 
in some species than in others. 


_NO MORE FINGERPRINTS ? 


HE news from America that a techniqu 

known as dermabrasion can remove th 
tell-tale prints from the ends of the finger 
must have heartened many a would-be crimina 
No longer need he wear gloves when he set 
about forcing a window or cracking a safe 
instead, he can bring all the delicate precisio: 
of the ungloved hand to bear on the task. N 
longer will the fingerprint expert, as he blow 
dust over the scene of the crime, see growin 
before his eyes the unmistakable spirals tha 
distinguish Black Bert from Willy the Woy 
There will be nothing but ten small round pac 
marks, as uninformative as a nose presse 
against the window-pane. This upset to tradi 
tional detection has been achieved by such 
simple device as a revolving wire brush: but ma 
not modern science produce even more startlin 
aids to the criminal? We may yet have terra 
mutation, a process applied to the turn-ups 
the trousers whereby the chemical constituent 
of soils will be changed, thus baffling any bud 
ding Sherlock Holmes with geological know 
ledge; or crinalteration, whereby the burgla 
may transform the cross-section of his hair, as 
precaution against banging his head on 
window-frame. But dermabrasion will do t 
carry on with. We now have even less reaso 
than before to trust those who claim to hav 
some subject at their finger-tips. 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By TAN NIALL 


E were watching two ravens establishing 

\) \/ their claim to a crag at the top end of a 
wood the other day and talking about 

jhe nesting habits of different birds, When my 
jompanion, who had been in India during the 
war, recalled the unusual’ nest built by two 
jmynas he once came across. They made a nest 
j}rom copper wire, the only material on hand, 
‘ind they built it in the fuselage of a Dakota 
jeroplane. The nest was well made and the 
irds showed no sign that they were uncomfort- 
ible as tenants. In due course eggs were laid 
md two young reared. Many people guarded 
the nest and acted as uncles to the birds and, of 
jpourse, the aeroplane was left in position until 
jufter the event. A year or two ago, when I com- 
mented on the unusual nest of a bird that built 
(in a pear tree against the wall in the orchard at 
‘the cottage, I had a letter from a reader in the 
‘Middle East who spoke of some birds he had 
known there. They had used welding rods. I 
hesitated to suggest that he had surely found the 


nearest thing possible to the phoenix: 
* * 
* 


HE ravens nest on a crag up the river, and 
| they have nested there for some years; but 
invariably they dally in other situations before 
laying their eggs in their regular breeding-place. 
‘The crag I saw them frequenting is hardly steep 
enough for ravens. In no time boys would be 
scaling it or lowering themselves down the face. 
‘Beneath the crag stand several pines and some 
old ivy-grown dead trees, and among these I 
‘have seen kestrels flying. The kestrels were out 
of the way when we arrived on the scene, but a 
wood-pigeon flew in to feed on the ivy and 
immediately both ravens saw it off. Someone 
fired a shot in the lower wood and I noticed that 
the ravens mounted in the air very quickly. 
Five minutes later they were slowly flapping 
round in the middle of the valley. 

The coast was clear for the kestrels, and I 
wasn't surprised to see them on the scene 
immediately the bigger birds were out of the 
way. One swept in over my head in a half- 
hearted stoop that broke off when he spotted 
me. The ground, strewn with fallen trees and 
uprooted undergrowth as the result of tree- 
cutting operations, is a happy hunting-ground 
for them. Isaw fouror five volesinasmany ryards, 
and no doubt it was the absence of the kestrels 
that had made them so unwary. The kestrels 
badly wanted that territory, I think. Feeding a 
family in the breeding season would be much 
easier with such a plentiful stock of voles and 
mice. 


: 
| 
| 
| 


* * 


* 
F I had my way, most of the waters round 
about would be fished with fly only, because 
I happen to consider that it is the best way to 
fish: the most sporting, and productive of the 
most sport, which is a slightly different thing. 
I don’t have my way, and I suppose some people 
are most thankful that I don’t. Hand-lining 
for trout, for instance, takes place quite openly 
in some of the hill lakes. There has just been an 
outcry about it, although the newspaper head- 
line mentioned night-lining. Night-lining is a 
haphazard and more casual business. The per- 
son who puts down a night-line sometimes 
forgets where he has put it and sometimes 
doesn’t trouble to go back to look at his line at 
all. Hand-liners, however, fish by night, put- 
ting out a dozen lines at a time and keeping in 
close touch with every line so that it can 
quickly be rebaited when a catch is made. 
There is nothing to stop night-fishing in 
this part of the world. A regulation to prevent 
it would interfere with sea-trouting at night, 
and the way is left open for the hand-liners. 
On one occasion last summer I came to the 
water at five in the morning and met two 
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Derek Evans 


GRANDFATHER LOOKS OUT 


fishermen who were departing with more than 
forty trout of a’half to one pound in weight, all 
taken in darkness with the worm. The outcry 
against night-liners recently included instances 
of dead and ‘decaying fish being found at the 
ends of set lines, ' 

My own experience of finding set lines has 
been much the same, but once I caught a lined 
fish. I was casting half-heartedly from behind 
a rock when I fancied I saw a fish turn away 
from the fly. ‘Instinct made me cast again at 
once, and the fish moved towards the fly again 
but did not take it. I cast again, and this time 
my fly broke the; surface and sank. It was 
immediately taken jby a fish that swam in a 
tight circle and gave me a brief battle until I 
discovered that it was ‘on the end of a set line. 
It had taken down the worm, become hooked in 
the gullet and then risen to the fly, coming short 
because it was anchored by a piece of lead. I 
don’t think I have ever encountered a fish so 
eager to commit suicide, but I had some very 
hard thoughts about the person who put down 
the line. The tackle used is always of the crudest 
description and would serve only under cover of 
darkness, when many more fish feed than by day. 
In my opinion night fishing in any form should 
be banned. 

4 * ae x 
Y labours have just been interrupted by 
the arrival of a gift in the shape of a stone 
jar containing a ginger-beer ‘“‘plant’’ with 
instructions for its management. I am told that 


these ‘‘plants’’ are -being given or passed on 
right and left of us at the moment, like 
those chain letters one used to receive. The 


instruction makes me wonder why the “‘plant’”’ is 
necessary. If this is a ferment, surely anyone 
could start his own—and keep it to himself at 
the risk of being anti-social? I cannot promise 
to pass on the “‘plant’’ to anyone who writes 
to me, but if any unfortunate reader has a 
“plant’’ and doesn’t know what to do with it, 
here are the instructions. 
* * * 

UT the ginger-beer “‘plant”’ in a jar with four 

cups of cold water and two teaspoonfuls 
each of ground ginger and sugar; then every day 
feed with one teaspoonful of sugar and ginger. 
After a week strain the whole thing through 
muslin. (It will, by this time, be a cloudy- 
looking liquid.) Add 18 cups of cold water and 
three cups of sugar that has been dissolved in 
four cups of boiling water. Add the juice of two 
lemons, then bottle in screw-top bottles, screw 


down lightly and leave for a fortnight. 
Scrape the “‘plant’’ out of the muslin into the 


original jar and add four cups of cold water. 
Divide this mixture in halves, make twice as 
much ginger beer as before, or give half the 
“plant” away to a friend. This drill of division 
every week must continue (says the unnamed 
wizard) or the “‘plant’’ will die. 

Now that I think about it, when I was in 
a little place some twenty-five miles away about 
a month ago I was offered a ginger-beer “‘plant”’ 
and declined, being ignorant as to what was 
being offered. It seems to be spreading in this 
locality like measles or foot-and-mouth disease. 
Ginger beer doesn’t agree with me, unfortunate- 
ly, but we are subscribing to the rites. There 
might be a curse on those who break the chain. 
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By MICHAEL BLACKMORE 


habits are nocturnal. Although the bats 

form one of our most interesting groups of 
mammals, they are especially difficult to watch 
at close quarters, because they hide by day in 
dark and remote roosting-places. At dusk, when 
the average observer is most likely to catch 
sight of their dark flickering forms, they usually 
remain in view for only a few moments and then 
vanish among the shadows of trees and bushes. 
This handicap from the field-naturalist’s view- 
point is offset to some extent by their habit of 
hunting, at least for a short time, along a more or 
less regular beat; and if he waits patiently at a 
place where a bat has just beenseen thereisa good 
chance that it will soon return to the same spot. 

Lanes with tall hedges, orchards, the edges 
of woods and the glades within them, and pools, 
lakes and rivers overhung with foliage are 
typical hunting-grounds. But bats are so erratic 
in their choice of territory that, although one 
may see several flying together in a certain place 
on one evening, it does not follow that they will 
be there again 24 hours later. Rain, thunder 
and moonlight, or even slight variations of 
temperature, may have a sudden effect on the 
abundance of nocturnal insects and on the 
height at which they fly, and this in turn is 
likely to affect the number and behaviour of 
their predators. I remember once watching a 
large colony of bats—there must have been well 
over a. hundred of them—flying over a large 
meadow at the edge of a lake in Monmouth- 
shire. Suddenly, it began to rain heavily and 
within two minutes there was not a bat to be 
seen. They had all disappeared into a wood on 
the other side of the lake. 

Moonlight is often a great help when one is 
watching bats on the wing late at night; so is 
artificial light. I have found that if a mercury 
vapour lamp, of the type used by entomologists, 
is set up under trees, with a white sheet as a 
back-cloth, several species of bats will often 
come to feed on the insects that are attracted 
by the light. This is a useful method of obser- 
vation in the New Forest and other heavily 
wooded areas, though one needs to have a con- 
venient electric mains supply near at hand. 
Another method which works quite satis- 
factorily, though not perhaps so efficiently as a 
mercury vapour lamp, is to use the headlights 
of a car. I have had close views of the long- 
eared bat while standing in front of a car in 


Lo is never easy to study any animal whose 
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GROUP OF HIBERNATING GREATER HORSESHOE BATS. Horseshoe bats are easier 
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ENTRANCE TO AN UNDERGROUND QUARRY INHABITED BY BATS IN 


WATCHING BRITISH BATS | 


Illustrated by S. C. BISSEROT 


WINTER. Such caves are often chosen by bats, as they give the right conditions of | 
temperature and humidity for hibernation 


woodland rides, and the pipistrelle, our com- 
monest and smallest species, will also hunt 
readily in the beam of a light. 

In my experience hardwood plantations, or 
mixed woods with a preponderance of decid- 
uous trees, are more attractive to bats than 
purely coniferous woodlands. Conifers do not 
seem to harbour a wide variety of night-flying 
insects, or at least the kinds that bats like. 

Having found a colony of bats on the wing, 
the first essential is to identify what one sees. 
This is by no means easy even for an experi- 
enced observer, unless he can get a really close 
view of the animals. Therefore, catching 
specimens in a net is the only practicable way 
of checking doubtful identifications in the field 


to observe than many other species because they hang in more open positions 


at night, at least in the case of low-flying species. ; 


I always use a large kite-net of the size 
supplied for catching tropical butterflies. A 
stout bamboo pole about six feet long is also 
necessary; but, owing to the inconvenience of 
carrying this rather lengthy piece of equipment 
in a car, I have had three three-foot lengths of 
anodised dural specially made. These fit 
together and are so designed that the end to 
which the net is attached is not top-heavy; 
otherwise the speed at which I could manceuvre 
it would be greatly reduced. For bat-catching 
speed is essential to success. 

IfI miss abat at the first stroke I always keep 
on sweeping the net to and fro as fast as possible, 
The bat will usually fly round it several times 
and may be caught at the fourth or fifth stroke, 
provided the net is kept continually in motion. 

Another way of catching bats on the wing 
is to use a trout-rod with a large artificial fly. 
Most bats tend to hook themselves through the 
wing-membrane, so that if the quarry is played 
gently the hook can be removed without causing 
any injury. Being an angler, I personally prefer 
to use my rod for the purpose for which it was 
intended. All the same, I have accidentally 
caught bats with it on many occasions, some- 
times to my annoyance when I have been after 
a good fish. 

Looking for bats by day is no easier than 
watching them at night. Any naturalist who has 
searched for their roosting-places will know 
what a laborious task it can be; and even when 


a den has been located, usually after consider- _ 


able effort, it may be quite inaccessible unless a 
ladder or climbing-irons are used. Persistent 
observation and a basic knowledge of the kind of 
place these animals choose—and avoid—are the 
chief factors in success in this somewhat 
fortuitous type of field-work. 

Cavities in trees are favourite hiding-places 
for most of our British species except the horse- 
shoe bats, which prefer caves, tunnels and 
buildings. On the other hand, some of the 
typical tree-dwellers, such as the large serotine 
and noctule, and the noctule’s slightly smaller 
relative, Leisler’s bat, rarely enter caves. Even 
the pipistrelle, which adapts itself readily to 
most habitats, avoids caverns, though it some- 
times occupies rock-fissures. 

Tree-dwelling colonies may draw attention 
to themselves by their squeaks, particularly in 
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NATTERER’S BAT IN FLIGHT. This is a woodland species and often hibernates in caves 


hot weather when the sun makes them restless. 
Their high-pitched chattering can be heard at a 
distance of at least 50 yards if one stands quietly 
in a wood and listens. The sound is quite 
characteristic and not so thin as the squeak of a 
shrew, and for this reason it carries farther. 
Droppings are, of course, a useful indication 
that bats are using a tree; and if the colony isa 
large one the excrement may make a noticeably 
dark stain on the bark immediately below the 
entrance hole. Small cavities, especially those 
made by woodpeckers, attract bats more than 
large open hollows, probably because they dis- 
like draughts. A den with a narrow entrance 
also provides the best refuge from attack by 
grey squirrels and owls, both of which will prey 
on bats when they get the chance. 
In warm summer weather I have noticed 
| that bats will sometimes roost in more or less 
exposed situations. They may then hide in ivy 
or behind loose pieces of bark and stacks of 
| felled timber. Even a bare trunk or branch 
| occasionally serves as a temporary sleeping- 
place, though such sites are occupied by 
_ solitary specimens that have probably gorged 
themselves with food or have ventured out for a 
daylight flight and have become too drowsy 
to return to their normal dormitories. 
| When searching for bats in buildings the 
first thing I always do is to see whether there 
are any cobwebs present. If these are plentiful 
I seldom find bats in the place because 
cobwebs have little chance of remaining intact 
if a colony is in occupation. The apex of the 
| roof, especially between the central-beams and 
|) the ridge-tiles, is a popular resting-place for 
| most speries. In such situations they may be 
| difficult to see because they have a habit of 
crawling into narrow crevices behind the wood. 
Horseshoe bats, on the other hand, prefer 
to hang from the more exposed parts of beams 
in the main roof cavity and are relatively con- 
spicuous in the light of a strong electric torch. 
I shall never forget the experience I had when I 
climbed into the roof of an old church in 
Somerset on a hot afternoon in July. More than 
200 greater horseshoe bats were clinging in a 
tightly packed swarm to the main beam; but 
before I could count them accurately they 
began to scatter in all directions, filling the air 
with a mass of wheeling and squeaking shapes. , 
As they darted through the beam of my torch BUILDINGS 
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WHISKERED BAT, A SMALL COMMON SPECIES WHICH IS A TYPICAL WINTER CAVE-DWELLER. 
WHISKERED BAT. Its body is covered with droplets of moisture 


their shadows made fantastic patterns on the 
floor or roof, and every few seconds a bat 
would dive close to my head, sending a current 
of cool air across my face. After watching them 
for about 20 minutes I switched off the torch. 
Their squeaks of alarm suddenly became fainter 
and soon ceased altogether as the bats settled 
down and dozed off to sleep again. 
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Caves are most likely to be inhabited by 
bats from October until the end of March. They 
require an equable temperature during hiber- 
nation, and in the inner galleries the temper- 
ature does not fall much below about 50 deg. F., 
even in the coldest weather. Near the cave 
entrance it may be lower (between 42 and 47 
deg. F.), and when a spell of frost is imminent 


GROUP OF DAUBENTON’S BATS ROOSTING IN THEIR SUMMER QUARTERS IN 
THE ROOF OF A HAMPSHIRE CHURCH 


(Right) HIBERNATIN 


bats roosting just inside a cavern will ofter 
wake and move to the warmer parts. 


Caves are occupied during winter not only} 
because they are warm but also because they 
have a high relative humidity. This helps 
offset the loss of body fluids through evapora 
tion, which may be considerable when a bat i 
hibernating. “‘Relative humidity” is the term) 
used to indicate the amount of water vapour it 
a given space, compared with the amount thai 
would have to be present to saturate that spac¢ 
at the same temperature and atmospheric pres} 
sure. Itis usually expressed as a percentage anc 
can be measured quickly and conveniently by 
means of a whirling hygrometer. This is a smal) 
and easily portable instrument containing twé 
thermometers, one of which has a wet bulb. 


I have taken many readings with a hygro: 
meter in caves and have found that horseshoes} 
bats always choose places with a relative) 
humidity of not less than 88 per cent. Othei 
cave-dwelling species such as Daubenton’s bat) 
Natterer’s bat and the whiskered bat, all of whick 
are common species, may hibernate in slightly} 
drier situations, but theyseem to prefer the damp; 
est spots as a rule. Apparently they suffer nc} 
ill-effects from prolonged exposure in a dripping) 
atmosphere, even when their bodies becom@ 
covered with droplets of condensed moisture. | 


One of the attractions of searching for bats 
is that it provides a never-ending source 0: 
interest and adventure. In order to find these 
elusive animals I must have climbed scores 0: 
hollow trees and explored hundreds of roofs 
belfries and caves during the past 27 years. | 
think that I have spent some of my most 
interesting days in the last-named places, for ir 
the gloomy depths of caverns one feels com: 
pletely isolated from the familiar world o 
everyday sights and sounds. The long winding 
galleries and vast echoing chambers, ofter) 
festooned with magnificent stalactites anc 
stalagmites, belong to a realm of fantasy—< 
fitting habitat for the strange nocturna 
creatures that dwell there. 


at Euston, in Suffolk, celebrates his 80th 
birthday; but his four score years in no 
vay prevent him from carrying out his duties, 
ven if he now quarters the estate in a pony 
ind trap. Indeed, no shooting day runs so 
imoothly in his absence, for he is an expert at 
jlanning drives and co-ordinating those under 
lis command so that the birds are flushed to 
the best advantage of the guns in front. 

He was born at Culford, not far from his 
bresent home, the son and grandson of a head- 
xeeper. At that time his father was in charge of 
Earl Cadogan’s shoot, so that he had every 
»pportunity to learn his chosen profession. As 
joon as he left school he was given the job of 
transporting the warreners to the trapping 
grounds in the morning and bringing them back 
in the afternoon with their haul of rabbits. 
The rest of the day he spent tending his own 
traps and picking up much useful information 
from the warreners—information, especially 
concerning the art of trapping, that he was 
ble to use for his own benefit in the years 
ead. As he often says: “The best keepers 
usually those who began work as warreners, 
because to be a good trapper is to be a good 
eeper.”’ 

At 18 he was made under-keeper at Culford 
nd given the home beat, a responsible position 
for one so young, but keepering was in his 
blood and it was not long before he showed his 
“worth. 

In those days some 12,000 pheasants were 
_ reared on the shoot and bags per day were as 
1 Moreover, Royalty often 
attended the big shoots, when it was all- 
important that everything should go according 
to plan. King Edward VII shot there and also 
King George V; once both were there on the 
same day, so that the young Smith was soon 
roficient in dealing with such occasions. 
At 29 he was appointed head-keeper on the 
estate at Raynham, in Norfolk, because there 
_ also the King shot with Sir Sigismund Neumann, 
who did not want a man unable to cope with 

royal visits. 

: At Raynham they reared 3,000 ducks, 
“which they fed in a pen on the top of a hill, 
where in the evening their attendant would 
"blow on a horn to summon them for supper. 
By this means, before a big shoot, they were 
caught up to be released on the next day in 
small numbers over the guns in the butts 
below. - 

“T remember well the King ’s [Edward VIT} 
butt,” said George Smith. “It had coconut 
"matting on the floor and seats for his Majesty 

and his loader. We had a letter from his equerry 
after a duck shoot in the morning and a pheasant 
shoot in the afternoon, stating that for the King 
the day had been ‘hero.’” 

“Did they have a big bag?” I asked, 
mindful of cold hours spent flighting. 

“T think, if I remember rightly, that they 
had 1,000 duck over them and, in the afternoon, 
got 900 pheasants.” 

“Did the guns number, when the King was 
there?”’ 

“No. Each position was marked by a 
splined stick. The King’s was marked red, the 
others white.” 

I suggested that such days must have 
caused him much worry lest the drives went 
wrong. 

“They were not like the wild birds of 
to-day. You knew well enough how to put 
them over at each stand,” he answered. 

But then George Smith is an expert, 
however wild the material at his disposal. 
I do not doubt that his reply was an under- 
statement. 

At this time he often went loading, as he 
had done at Culford, so that he had excellent 
opportunities for studying the marksmanship 
of the different guns. His answer, however, to 

question, “ Whom do you consider was the 
best shot in those days?”” was not what I had 


ee year George Smith, the head-keeper 


F The then Lord Chelsea,’’ he replied, 
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: A KEEPER LOOKS BACK 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


without hesitation. ‘As an all-rounder there 
was, in my opinion, no one to beat him.” 

He turned over the old photograph of a 
Culford shooting group he was holding. 

“Lord Chelsea never changed guns in the 
normal fashion. He would fire; then lay the 
gun back on his shoulder—always at safe, mind 
you—and expect you to take it and hand him 
the other in front.” 

“Do you remember any loading acci- 
dents?”’ 

“Yes. Once a loader was killed by drop- 
ping a loaded gun. I had met him earlier in the 
day and he told me his hand was bad and that 
he had difficulty in gripping a gun. Shortly 
afterwards one slipped from his hand, fell on 
its butt and shot him in the chest. The shoot, 
of course, was abandoned.”’ 


GEORGE SMITH, THE HEAD-KEEPER 
AT EUSTON IN SUFFOLK. He has been a 
keeper for more than sixty years, and he still 
plans and supervises shooting on the estate 


On this subject he agreed with me that a 
man should always pass a gun to his loader at 
safe when he has fired only one barrel, just as 
it is simple enough never to release the catch 
until the gun is at the shoulder, a procedure I 
learnt as a boy and which I have never regretted 
following. 

“Have you yourself been shot much?” 

“Oh, I’ve been tittled up a good many 
times. But I think keepers are the most danger- 
ous men with guns. They’re for ever poking 
about in bushes with them, either trying to find 
a bird or hoping to flush something.” 

“Have you ever seen a gun burst because 
of snow in the barrel?”’ 

“No. But I remember once shooting when 
there was rime on the bushes. I had fired a 
shot when a friend said ‘ Your gun’s bent,’ and 
sure enough it was. I took it into Bury and the 
gunsmith—he was a good man at his job—gave 
it a tap on a block and straightened it. When 
he had overhauled it properly, at was as good as 
before.”” He smiled. 

“On another occasion a fellow hit a hare 
with his gun and when he fired later, the barrel 
burst. You can’t be too careful.” 

During the 1918 war George Smith served 
with the Royal Garrison Artillery and, when he 
was demobilised, he became a pest officer, tour- 
ing the country to advise on the destruction of 
rats and rabbits and having the authority to 
see that it was done. 

“But they fired me,’’ he said. “I think 
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they ran out of money. Afterwards I went to 
Euston to Duke Alfred. That was 38 years 
ago.” 

Euston is the best wild pheasant shoot in 
the country in George Smith’s opinion, and I 
believe he may be right; for only this year the 
bag has been over 6,000, without any reared 
birds. Now it is a syndicate, but run by the 
present Duke of Grafton. 

“Do you like syndicates?’’ I enquired. 

“They're all right so long as the owner of 
the shoot is in command. That’s why ours runs 
so well.” 

In 21 years’ experience of it, which included 
a period before it was a syndicate, I can testify 
to the smooth running of a day on the estate. 

“The partridges,’’ I added, “are not what 
they were.” 

“No. It’s the chemicals that have killed 
the insects. In old days there were ant runs all 
over the place; now there is none. They need 
ant eggs, otherwise they will die.”’ 

In the days when up to 200 brace were 
secured in a day, he always preferred, most 
wisely, each drive to be short. Indeed, he agrees 
that many keepers try to take in too much 
ground when partridge driving. Now, however, 
there are no two lines of beaters and insufficient 
birds, so that longer expeditions are necessary 
and longer waits unavoidable for the guns 
behind the hedge. 

At Culford they had reared 300-400 par- 
tridges, and Jimmy Clark, who looked after 
them, always began the fledglings on ants’ eggs. 
Their worst enemy was gapes when they were 
three-quarters grown, so that the coops had to 
be kept well apart and constantly moved. 

“There weren’t so many hares then. There 
were more stoats, and stoats take a big toll of 
LEVCLEES. 

“Do you use tunnel traps?” 

“T prefer to set a trap where there is a 


fallen tree. I find it more effective. The old 
warreners taught me that.” 
“What of the Euston system?” I had 


expected him to discourse at some length about 
it, but I was disappointed. 

“We did it with pheasants, but not much 
with partridges. A warrener started it in the 
time of old Blacker.’’ Blacker with his son had 
preceded Smith at Euston. 

“T know of many keepers who like to shoot 
every bird on their boundaries, fearful lest they 
migrate to a neighbour’s land. Are you in 
agreement?” 

I was glad to hear his answer: “I am not. 
It’s on the boundary you want your stock, 
instead of tittling them up like some people.” 

If everyone adhered to this principle, there 
would be less jealousy and more birds for all 
parties. It is a wise plan. 

Our discussion turned to the pheasants 
themselves. It is inbreeding, he told me, that 
causes freak colouration such as white birds, 
and reared hens do not make good mothers. 

“ There was a hen in the home beat which 
the first year laid 12 eggs and hatched 9, but 
lost the lot. The next year within a fortnight 
of hatching all her offspring died, and in her 
third year she reared only 6. She had not the 
sense, because she was a tame bird, to bring any 
of them up. Wild pheasants are the mothers 
for wild birds. I prefer the ring-neck if I have 
to rear.” 

“What was the biggest bag of pheasants 
you ever saw shot in a day?” This was my 
final question, as I crouched with Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith over the fire in the parlour of their 
house. 

“It would be the record day at Water 
Priory, when they got over 3,000. I was loading 
there when they shot them.” 

But whether he was attending the great 
battues of the past or whether he is supervising 
the shooting of the modest (in comparison) bags 
of to-day, George Smith has always been happy. 
Of an unassuming disposition, yet able to direct 
with a firm hand when necessary, he is at heart 
a keeper delighting in his chosen profession, 
whatever the stock he has at his disposal. 
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SILVER OAR OF THE ADMIRALTY 


HE execution of a Georgian ship’s captain 

was a spectacular ceremony. After the 

Admiralty sessions, sitting at the Old 
Bailey in November, 1802, had sentenced Cap- 
tain Codling to be hanged for defrauding the 
underwriters by sinking the brigantine 
Adventuye, he was taken from Newgate in a cart 
draped with black, attended by a chaplain and 
Jack Ketch the executioner and surrounded by 
twenty sheriff's officers on horseback. Behind 
came the Marshal of the Admiralty in his carriage 
attended by a numerous escort of constables, 
and the whole sombre procession to Execu- 
tioner’s Fields was led by the Deputy-Marshal 
bearing the handsome and highly prized symbol 
of the Admiralty Court’s authority, the silver 
oar. 

Pirates were executed at Execution Dock, 
Wapping, at the water’s edge. Their bodies were 
then hung in chains at Blackwall Point, lower 
down the river, as a warning to all passing 
mariners. These executions were always 
attended by the Marshal with the silver oar. 

To-day the silver oar serves a less fearsome 
purpose. In the procession of judges on the 
first day of the Michaelmas Law Sittings it is 
carried by the Marshal, walking before the 
President of the Admiralty Division. When the 
President, the Right Honourable Lord Merriman, 
is hearing Admiralty cases, the silver oar is laid 
in front of him on a pair of brackets fitted a few 
inches below the bench. 

This oar-shaped mace was formerly the 
visible sign of the authority possessed by the 
Admiralty Court to arrest persons and vessels 
in respect of certain occurrences, such as col- 
lisions on the high seas: to-day the authority 
extends to vessels only, but since 1840 all creeks 
and rivers of Great Britain have also been under 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court. No one 
knows when the silver oar originated as a mace, 
but certainly it was earlier than the reign of 
Henry VII (1485-1509). The existence of a silver 
oar can be traced to 1559, the coronation year 
of Elizabeth I. In Priory Church, Abergavenny, 
South Wales, is an altar tomb erected in 
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CARVING OF JASPER SWIFT, MARSHAL OF THE 
ADMIRALTY, ON THE TOMB OF DAVID LEWIS, 
JUDGE OF THE HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY 
1559-84, AT ABERGAVENNY. The Marshal carried the sil- 


ver oar, which gave him authority to arrest malefactors at sea 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


memory of David Lewis, Doctor of Civil Law 
and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty of 
England from 1559 until his death in 1584. 
Octavius Morgan in 1845 recorded a compre- 
hensive description of the tomb. He noted that 
the front is carved with an arcade of three 
arches, the middle one displaying an anchor 
with the flukes downward. To the left are 
represented large manuscript volumes belonging 
to the Admiralty Court and still in existence: 
the Ordinances of the Admiralty and the Black 
Book of the Admiralty. 

The arch to the right contains a standing 
effigy of the Admiralty Marshal encircled with 
a scroll labelled ““The Sargant of the Admiral- 
tee.’’ He carries a pair of gloves in his left hand 
while his right grasps a short, paddle-shaped 
oar, its blade resting on his right shoulder, 
obviously the emblem of the Sergeant’s office. 
Octavius Morgan describes this: “‘The face of 
the paddle is carved with a well-worn heraldic 
shield displaying the Royal Arms, France and 
England quarterly surmounted by an arched 
crown, and supported by a winged dragon and 
a greyhound rampant; below the Royal Arms 
is the anchor. The armorial bearings on the 
shield are those of Henry VII; the scales of the 
Cadwallader dragon, which is the dexter sup- 
porter of the shield, being clearly discernible. 
The coat-of-arms represented on the oar carved 
on the tomb is identical with that on the Silver 
Oar in use at the present time [1845] in the 
High Court. It is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that the figure is the identical Jasper Swift, 
styled on the Silver Oar ‘Marshiall of the 
Admiralte’ being also under his letters patent 
the Sergeant at the Mace of the Admiralty 
Court.” 

It is stated in the Admiralty Records of 
1586 that Lord Charles Howard, Baron of 
Effingham and Lord High Admiral, directed 
Jasper Swift to arrest certain persons ‘“‘for 
piracies and felonies by them committed on the 
high seas and on the River Thames below bridge 
towards sea.’’ Jasper Swift is recorded as 
Marshall and Sargant at Mace at the time of 
the Armada in 1588 and again 
late in the following year. Ac- 
cording to Anthony a Wood, 
writing in 1674, the monument 
at Abergavenny was erected dur- 
ing the lifetime of Dr. David 
Lewis. It is obvious, then, that 
the portrait of the mace-bearing 
sergeant was carved with accur- 


approval. The proportions of 
this mace differ from those of the 
silver oar now in the custody of 
the Admiralty Marshal, Mr. L. B. 
Tidy. 
‘Elizabethan mace was melted 
with other precious metal during 
the Civil War when Britain’s 
silver plate suffered depredations 
from Royalists and Republicans 
alike. 

The possession of a mace 
from the time of Richard I was 
deemed sufficient authority for 
a sergeant-at-arms to make an 
arrest. Until the 13th century 
maces were entirely of iron, 
gilded and brilliantly painted. 
By 1250 the 24 sergeants-at-arms 
serving the king were permitted 
to encase their iron maces in 
silver plate. Not until 1354 
were London’s sergeants-at-arms 
allowed ‘“‘to carry gilt, or silver, 
or silvered maces adorned with 
the ensigns of our armes or of 
others everywhere in the said 
city.’’ This concession embraced 
the Lord Mayor and, from 1360, 
the Judge of the High Court of 
the Admiralty. 

The silver oar now preserved 
at the Royal Courts of Justice 
is probably the third to have 


acy and received Dr. Lewis’s: 


It is probable that the - 


THE SILVER OAR OF THE ADMIRALTY, | 
SYMBOLISING THE AUTHORITY OF} 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE ADMIRALTY | 
DIVISION OF THE HIGH COURT OF} 
JUSTICE. The existence of a silver oar can | 
be traced back to the start of the reign of | 

Elizabeth I 1) 


been carried by a long line of Admiralty | 
Marshals. Hall-marks on the shaft show this } 
part to have been made in 1798, the year in} 
which the celebrated Lord Stowell became } 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. The} 
blade bears in relief the coat-of-arms of James 4 
Duke of York, Lord High Admiral from 1660, | 
suggesting that a new oar was designed to 

celebrate the return of Charles II in 1660 to} 
replace the destroyed original. Above are the 
arms of Henry VII. 

This present oar measures 33} inches in 
length: the paddle-shaped blade is 12 inches} 
long and the loom or inboard shaft 214 inches. 
This shaft is built from several units: three | 
tubular sections of silver hand-wrought from 
heavy plate and invisibly seamed vertically; 
two annular knops joining them into a single 


HE SILVER OAR IN THE POSITION IT OCCUPIES IN FRONT 
OF THE PRESIDENT DURING ADMIRALTY CASES 


entity; a near-spherical boss connecting blade 
- and loom; a three-inch-wide terminal button. 
At the base of this is a screwed flat cover 
engraved with the Admiralty anchor surrounded 
| by a raised edge inscribed “IASPER . SWIFT . 
mi MARSHIAL . OF . THE . ADMIRALTE.” 
| This is the Jasper Swift whose effigy is carved 
» upon Dr. Lewis’s tomb at Abergavenny. When 
this cover is removed it reveals a flat-faced iron 
core cut diametrically with a deep slot so that 
it may be turned with a screw-driver. This 
umscrews a stout iron core extending through 
the loom and screwed into the core of iron 
| shaped to line the silver blade. 
Hy This is encased in sheet silver. The edges 
1 of the blade’s plain back fold over the front in 
such a way that it is held immovable without 
| soldering, its rim strengthened with reeded 
|). moulding. Hammer marks have been removed 
| and pin-hole flaws closed in the old plate by 
y) burnishing with steel. The perfectly smooth 
Surface thus produced displays a mirror-like 
lustre when polished. The front of the blade is 
') decorated with three cast and chased motifs 
!) soldered to the surface. Against the high polish 
#) these stand out in bold relief. They were 
)} examined by W. H. St. John Hope and 
described by him in The Times, June 19, 1897; 
he noted at the top “the royal arms as borne 
by Tudor monarchs, ensigned by a-crown with 
# the dragon and greyhound supporters of 
Henry VII.” The inner arches of the crown 
} have broken away: the resulting space has been 
cleaned and engraved with a modern crown. 
Below this are the arms, within the garter and 
surmounted by a royal coronet, of James 
Stuart, Duke of York. Beneath this is the 
Admiralty foul anchor. 

In view of the way the oar is constructed 
it is possible that blade and loom are of different 
ages. No hall-marks have been discovered on the 
blade, but these may be lacking on commis- 
Sioned work. Hall-marks are struck in four 
places on the loom. Immediately above the 
“upper knop is a complete set of five: the maker's 
mark W.P. over I.P. of William Pitts and 


Joseph Preedy, 8, Great Newport-street, Soho, 
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entered at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in 1791, the lion 
passant gardant indi- 
cating sterling quality, 
the date letter C in a 
shield with clipped cor- 
ners and cyma_ base 
indicating the year 
1798-9, the monarch’s 
head duty mark and 
the crowned leopard’s 
head of the London 
assay office. The top 
and bottom ferrules 
both bear the mon- 
arch’s head and _ lion 
passant gardant and 
on the terminal button 
are maker’s mark and 
lion. 

Inevitably such a 
notable piece of his- 
toric silver has received 
the attention of earlier 
writers and this has 
led to some confusion. 
Sir Travers Twiss in 
1877 and Wilfrid J. 
Cripps in 1894 _ in- 
spected what obviously 
must have beenasecond 
oar, of which the where- 


abouts are now un- 
known. Both observed 
that the lower coat- 


of-arms on the blade 
belonged to William, 
Duke of Clarence, 
Lord High Admiral in 
1827, who became Wil- 
lam IV in 1830. The 
arms on the oar now 
under review are those 
of James Stuart, Duke 
of York. It is inconceiv- 
able that such eminent 
authorities could make 
an error on this point. 
As further evidence of this feature and 
indication that a second oar then existed, the 
President’s room at the Admiralty Court con- 
tains a fine impression in red wax of the Duke 
of Clarence’s coat-of-arms taken from “‘Part of 
the Silver Oar of the Admiralty Court.’’ This 
measures six inches in length and is oval; the 
Stuart coat-of-arms on the present oar is circular 
and about three inches in diameter. When 


W. H. St. John Hope inspected the oar in 1897 
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he described the one illustrated here. The miss- 
ing oar bore the London hall-mark for 
1818. 

Vice-Admiralty Courts abroad were per- 
mitted the dignity of a mace in the form of 
a silver oar with the royal arms engraved on 
its blade. These were never the property of the 
Crown, or of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
therefore the number in existence to-day is 
unknown. Bermuda acquired a mace similar to 
the Admiralty oar, struck with the hall-mark 
for 1697. At Cape Town one was always laid on 
the table before the Governor sitting as Vice- 
Admiral and a third is at Sydney. 

There was long a prevalent belief that no 
person could be arrested on board ship, or a ship 
itself detained, unless the Admiralty Marshal’s 
deputy produced a silver miniature of the 
Admiralty Court mace as proof of his authority. 
No such Admiralty oar has been recorded, but 
the deputy did carry a six-inch circular staff of 
ivory surmounted by a royal crown in silver 
and encircled with a silver band engraved with 
the foul anchor. The head unscrewed giving 
access to a space within the ivory staff for 
carrying the warrant issued by the Admiralty 
Court. The staff now in the possession of the 
Admiralty Marshal is a replacement dating to 
the 1870s, when the earlier staff was mislaid. 

The Daily Chronicle, July 24, 1894, reported 
that the original silver staff had been recovered 
and placed in the President’s room at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, where it still is. The crown 
is struck with a hall-mark showing it to have 
been made by G. Morgas, London, in 1739. It is 
engraved “The Hon. Hugh Lindsay, Marshall of 
the Admiralty of England,” who in that year 
lived at 22, Berkeley-square. It is probable that 
such staffs fell into disuse early in the 19th cen- 
tury when the Admiralty Court ceased to arrest 
individuals in civil proceedings. 

The Hastings Corporation possess an 
original staff containing its miniature oar, part 
of their Cinque Ports regalia. This staff 
measures eight inches long and the rim of the 
crown is struck with the London hall-mark for 
1837, including the monarch’s head duty mark 
of William IV. The maker’s mark I.F. appears 
on the cross of the orb surmounting the crown. 
When the head is removed it carries with it 
a miniature oar which unscrews from its socket 
and is inserted into the end of the staff, thus 
making visible the Cinque Ports’ authority and 
preventing confusion with a tipstaff of other 
courts. 

Information regarding the Admiralty Court 
has been kindly provided by the Admiralty 
Registrar, Mr. Kenneth C. McGuffie. 


4 
THREE ADMIRALTY MACES. The middle mace belongs to the Corporation of Hastings, 
with a miniature oar which makes visible the Cinque Ports’ authority 
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receive a jolt on seeing the effective use 

for hedging of familiar trees and shrubs 
which he had never before thought of in that 
capacity. If the country is warmer than his 
own, he may be able to shrug the subject away 
with the comment “it couldn’t be relied upon.” 
But when the country being visited has a more 
rigorous climate than he is used to, no such 
excuse can be made. Such was my experience 
in Sweden last summer. I saw many beautiful 
garden hedges which filled me with envy; with 
some shame, too, that in our gardening island 
we had not been enterprising enough to extract 
a leaf from so charming and accessible a book. 

We do already make use of a reasonable 
diversity of hedging materials but could, 
theoretically, multiply the range by ten with no 
trouble at all. In practice, alas, there are two 
great obstacles to this achievement. Hedge 
planting becomes depressingly expensive unless 
the material used is what the nurseryman is 
already growing in large quantities for this very 
purpose; what he can therefore sell at a reason- 
able price because a big demand is assured. If I 
tell myself that I won’t plant a beech hedge 
but will plant one of Sorbus aria, our native 
whitebeam, I am likely to change my mind 
pretty quickly. In place of beech at £7 a 100, or 
thereabouts, I can get specimen whitebeam 
saplings at 15s. each. We have our hedging 
traditions and they are almost impossible to 
break through. Only a militant and widely 
supported Society for the Promotion of Variety 
in Hedges could create new demands effectively. 
Individually we are powerless. 

The alternative would be to raise the hedg- 
ing plants oneself, probably from seed. Here 
the second great obstacle presents itself. 
Planters of hedges are nearly always in a great 
hurry. Gardeners are frequently impatient, but 
never so frantically as in this matter of the first 
line of defence, where privacy, protection from 
wind and the basic structure of the garden are 
all involved. So, though we are always reading 


A GARDENER in foreign parts is sure to 


2.—A LIME HEDGE IN A SWEDISH GARDEN. “The enormous heart leaves which limes produce, when thus Re aa. compose a bold | 
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SWEDISH HEDGES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS ~ 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


1.—ONE OF THE COMMONEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL HEDGES IN SWEDEN. 


Swedish whitebeam, Sorbus intermedia; 


good suggestions for slightly unusual hedges, 
whether formal or informal, there is little 
prospect of ever following them up. Still, there 
must be occasions when the chance can be seized. 
For instance, the opportunity for enlarging 
one’s established garden may present itself. The 
project is not one of pressing urgency and plans 
can, for once, be well laid. From our one great 
seed house that deliberately concentrates on an 


> ‘ © 


and positive garden outline”’ 
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its upper leaf surfaces are shiny green, the lower}, 
surfaces grey and matt 


| 


The} 


incredible assortment of unlikely species, stock 
will be obtained. It might be wise to start two. 
or three lines off concurrently, to obviate the} 
risk of failure and time lost. 

This brings us back to the question of what) 
to try, and my small quiverful of ideas from 
Sweden. In that country’s southern tip, and 
especially in coastal regions, the commonest and 
most beautiful hedges are of their locally native 


| 
| 
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Swedish gardens are often bounded by 
hedges of lime. One is, of course, used to seeing 
limes clipped, but usually in pollarded or 
pleached form. They make a massive, solid 
hedge, and the enormous heart leaves which 
they produce, when thus pruned, compose a bold 
and positive garden outline. 

For a small internal hedge some three feet 
tall, to be used in much the same way as and 
possibly in association with lavender, is the 
shrubby cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa. This, 
indigenous alike to Britain and to Sweden, is a 
variable species with many forms in circulation, 
but the commonest wild type is the one to go 
for in this context. Little clipping is needed 
but, clipped or unclipped, it will be covered with 
a sprinkling of blossom—often mistaken for a 
wild rose—from May to October. It is domi- 
nantly a butter yellow, but the albino form com- 
bines well with it, and the plants were thus mixed 
in the hedge I photographed at Vittsj6 in South 
Sweden. This had been planted along the top 
of a retaining wall, the two together making 
a five feet tall garden boundary. P. fruticosa 
will grow in any soil and is a thoroughly obliging 
plant. It is, surprisingly, dioecious, which 
explains why solitary bushes in our gardens 
never set seed. But seed is obtainable and, as 
a further means of raising stock in quantity, 
cuttings root easily. 


3.—A HEDGE OF COMMON SPRUCE IN 

/THE STOCKHOLM BOTANIC GARDENS. 

“A hedge of this material is a splendid evergreen 

barrier where there is adequate space for its 
development” 


\@) whitebeam, Sorbus intermedia. The species is 
also much planted to make avenues and isolated 
groups of specimen trees, but these at maturity 
“are of rather clumsy and ungraceful form. The 
' much indented foliage looks something between 
\ that of an oak and that of the daisy bush, Olearia 
_ macrodonta. The upper leaf surfaces are shiny 
green; grey and matt beneath. The effects of 
light and shade and texture in a hedge of this 
are delightfully varied. I should have liked to 
have seen these hedges in spring, when their 
‘ buds were unfolding, At the end of June, just 
before being clipped, they looked far handsomer 
than after this operation. 

The Swedish whitebeam has been much 
planted in Britain and has become naturalised 
in parts of Wales and the west, particularly on 
limestone. Seed is therefore readily accessible 
to many gardeners. This, like most of the Ros- 
aceae, will doubtless take two seasons in which 
to germinate, but growth thereafter, is very 
rapid. The species is tolerant alike of industrial 
; smoke and of exposure to the violence of sea 
| winds. Our own whitebeam, in which the 
| undersides of the leaves are white instead of grey, 


4.—THE SHRUBBY CINQUEFOIL, POTENTILLA FRUTICOSA. “Clipped or unclipped, 


should make an equally effective hedge. it will be covered with a sprinkling of blossom from May to October” 


' In the Stockholm botanic gardens, the main 

\ alley is flanked by a magnificent double hedge 
of a Siberian native: Cavagana arbovescens, the 
pea tree. Seen on its own as a tallish, rather 
upright shrub, this legume has nothing espe- 
cially striking about it. The yellow flowers 
are quite ordinary and lose some of their slight 
effectiveness by appearing in May, when the 
foliage is fully expanded. The plant’s pleasant- 
est attribute is its airy, pinnate foliage, and this 
is borne with fresh abundance when bushes are 
clipped for hedge-work, for the young shoots 
then continue to push outwards right through 
the summer. Cavagana arborescens, like many 
another pea bush, is never so happy as on a dry 
and hungry soil. It is a spiny creature—often an 
asset in a hedge. Seed is on the market and 
provides a ready means of increase. 

In the same botanic gardens is a large and 
handsome hedge of common spruce (Picea abies) 
—ten or more feet tall and with a double batter. 
Bearing in mind that spruce is intolerant of 
shade (the trees behind the hedge in Fig. 3 have 
made it threadbare on that side), a hedge of this 
material is a splendid evergreen barrier where 
there is adequate space for its development. 
Neither, in this case, is there any difficulty in 
buying young plants cheaply. Too little attention ~ : 
tonifen for hedeing bos change from eternal S—A PEA TREE HEDGE IN THE STOCKHOLM BOTANIC GARDENS. “The plant’s 
thuja and cypress. pleasantest attribute is its airy, pinnate foliage 
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By JOHN LOWRY 


F the stylistic vogues which swept the 
country in the 19th century none was 


more potent than the Japanese. It took 
over in the second half of the century, just about 
the time when the fashion for Gothic was 
beginning to fade, and while its influence on 
painting is well known its connection with 
applied art and decoration is sometimes over- 
looked. 

The reasons why this interest in Japanese 
design became so intense that, in a quarter of a 
century, it was accepted by the majority are 
varied. Certainly one of the most powerful was 
the fact that for the first time for nearly 200 
years Japan was beginning to permit travellers 
and merchants to enter the country. Starting in 
1853, and while Great Britain and other 
European nations’ attentions were occupied in 
China, America sought and gained economic 
privileges in Japan. Owing to the mutual benefit 
derived by the ‘‘most favoured nation’”’ clause, 
these privileges were extended by 1862 to 
England, France, Russia and Holland. The 
effect was twofold; it brought goods from Japan 
(mostly prints, lacquer and pottery) into the 
European market, and it stimulated curiosity 
about that country. Another reason why 
Japanese design had such swift success may 
have been that, as the previous Oriental vogue 
was 100 years past, the public taste was ripe for 
another. Indeed, in the minds of some people, 
the art styles of China and Japan were confused. 

The first public exhibition of arepresentative 
collection of Japanese decorative art to be seen 
in Europe formed part of the International 
Exhibition held in London in 1862. It passed 
almost unnoticed, among the vast numbers of 
exhibits, by all except a few. One of the few, 
however, was the architect and designer Wiliam 
Burges, who wrote an appreciative review of it 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine. He became an 
enthusiast, and his sketchbooks show not only 
drawings of Japanese crests, but also actual 
examples of Japanese prints. His enthusiasm 
he communicated to another architect, Edward 
Godwin, who soon became even more fervent 
in his admiration for the new style. Godwin 
quickly became completely under its influence 
and, as well as wallpapers incorporating 
Japanese family crests, he designed and 
produced furniture ostensibly in the Japanese 
style. In spite of a chronic shortage of original 
material on which to model his designs, by 
adopting architectural motifs he managed to 
achieve an appearance of authenticity. He 
aimed at simplicity and lightness, and some- 
times used genuine Japanese objects, such as 
netsuke, for drawer-handles or for decoration. 

Godwin designed Whistler’s ‘““White House” 
in Chelsea, and remained on friendly terms with 
him until he died. Undoubtedly their mutual 
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THE RISE OF THE JAPANESE 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE JAPANESE MANNER. A 
and probably modelled by James Hadley, 


Morikawa family. Genuine Japanese work began to be imported into England in the 1860s} 
to meet increasing public demand 


interest in the Oriental and exotic formed one of 
the main reasons for their sustained relationship, 
Through his paintings Whistler communicated 
his enthusiasm for Japanese art to others. As 
decoration for the Peacock room in a house in 
Queen’s-gate, London, then considered the last 
word in fashion, he lined the walls with 
Chinese blue and white porcelain, mistakenly 
thought by many to be Japanese. The con- 
nection between Whistler and other Japanese 
enthusiasts, both in this country and in France, 
and that between Japanism and the Aesthetic 
Movement, is very complex. But apart from 
stimulating interest, and providing publicity, 
it has little to do with the course of design. 
However, owing to this increasing interest a 
demand for Japanese objects was created which 
in turn was met by merchants who were pre- 
pared to handle the small quantity of Japanese 
lacquer, pottery, bronze, fans and so on which 
was then reaching these shores. 
firm was Farmer and Rogers, who dealt in a 
variety of Oriental objects, and who bought and 
distributed the Japanese section of the 1862 
exhibition when it was over. It was with them 
that Arthur Lasenby Liberty got his training 
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One such’ 


' modelled in low relief on the sides of vases.|} 


porcelain vase made by the Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester, about 1872 
‘ and a stoneware jug designed by Hannah Barlow and made by Doulton’s about 1874. 
(Right) Two vases of glazed earthenware from the Elton pottery, made about 1880-85 


and experience, before he left to found his own 
firm, which still continues in Regent-street. 

As the appreciation of Japanese art spread 
and gathered strength, its influence began to b 
felt in English design. Although ceramic 
formed a relatively low proportion of the total 
imports from Japan, it was a porcelain factory}}} 
which first began the commercial production of 
imitation, or Japanese-influenced, wares; the 
Royal Porcelain works at Worcester. Its} 
exhibits at the 1872 exhibition in London were} 
warmly praised in a review in the somewhat | 
conservative Avt Journal. Many of the pieces) 


mixtures of Chinese and Japanese shapes, and'j 
motifs derived from architecture and even wood 
block prints. Illustrations from books about} 
Japan, such as Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Capital 
of the Tycoon and from the Illustvated London 
News, also provided useful sources for designers, } 
It was probably from one of these that James; 
Hadley (a designer for the Worcester works) 
with a reputation for authentic Japanese style 
received his inspiration for domestic scenes. 
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Doulton’s were not far behind 
Worcester in their production 
bf stoneware in the Japanese 
‘manner. While the different 
material dictated the produc- 
on of wares essentially differ- 
ent from Worcester, the pro- 
_ /lucts were not betterimitations; 
jor were they stylistically 
jpurer. Indeed, one of the 
characteristics of the Japanese 
vogue in all its later stages was 
that very little attention was 
lgiven to precisely what was, or 
jwas not, genuinely Japanese. 
‘The name ‘‘Anglo-Japanese”’ 
jwas given to the resulting 
hybrid style. 
Almost simultaneously 
‘with the larger firms, smaller 
jpotteries began to produce 
wares inspired by Japanese 
originals. In all probability it 
was economically easier for 
them to adapt themselves to 
the new fashion. Their more 
limited resources, moreover, 
‘actually tended towards mak- 
-ing them produce wares truer 
}to the Japanese style. Two 
such potteries were the Elton 
and the Watcombe. Katherine 
Smallfield, who designed for 
| the latter, achieved—either 
_ deliberately or accidentally—with her smudged 
glazes, and stamped or incised ‘decoration, 
(lt a distinction which was very close to the true 
(i, Japanese feeling for earthenware. 
A larger pottery was opened about 1880 at 
_Linthorpe, near Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, by 
ii) John Harrison. For his chief designer he had 
| Christopher Dresser, a free-lance ‘“‘ornamentist”’ 
i who had travelled to Japan in 1876 as an official 
if i guest of the Japanese Government. As well as 
‘ pottery, Dresser designed glass, metalwork, 
' textiles, furniture and wallpaper. 
ona When commissioned to do so Dresser could 
), design in any style required, but by far the 
i) largest proportion of his output was in the 
ls Japanese manner, which, like the majority of 
| other designers, he almost completely mis- 
!) understood. It is true that Dresser’s ‘‘Japanese”’ 
« furniture, like Godwin’s, was designed with 
simplicity, but it could not accurately be de- 
i scribed as Japanese. Like Godwin, too, Dresser 
i) at times used genuine Japanese materials, such 
' as stamped leather, to decorate his furniture. 
But in some of his flat pattern work the word 
Japanese was used to cover incongruities and 
strange juxtapositions of motifs. 


ad 
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“ANGLO-JAPANESE” FURNITURE OF THE °80s. Some designs from the Cabinet Maker of October 1, 1880. (Right) A WALLPAPER 


BY CHRISTOPHER DRESSER. 
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A SIDEBOARD IN THE JAPANESE STYLE BY EDWARD GODWIN. 
It is of ebonised wood with silver-plated fittings and has inset panels of 


embossed “leather paper.” About 1877 


Perhaps it was the production of such 
debased designs that caused William Morris 
to pour scorn on Japanese design, and to utter 
a stern warning against its imitation. He 
regarded it, at best, as very limited and at the 
worstas‘‘isolated”’ and “‘blanklyindividualistic.”’ 
He warmly admired Japanese draughtsmanship 
and technical skill, but concluded that it lacked 
“an architectural sense that connects it with the 
history of Mankind.”’ 

Ruskin, perhaps with an understandable 
touch of prejudice, thought that too great an 
interest in Japanese art had a harmful effect 
on the work of some painters. Walter Crane 
at one time was said to have thought Japanese 
art “very small beer.’’ But he later had to 
admit that it had a tremendous influence on the 
art of Europe. Lewis Day, however, was whole- 
heartedly in favour of it and once wrote that 
“This fresh art of Japan was a revelation 
to all of us, and scarcely a designer but was 


inoculated with the virus of desire to do 
likewise.” 
But whoever was right, the Japanese 


influence continued to grow. The enemies of the 
Aesthetic Movement ,in the late ’70s and early 
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"80s, regarded the charge of 

“Japanese” to be sufficiently 

insulting. As Punch, which was 

strongly anti-Aesthetic, wrote: 

Twopence I gave for my sun- 
shade, 

A penny I gave for my fan, 

Threepence I gave for my 
straw—forrin’ made— 

I’m a Japan-aesthetic 

young man. 

At the same time the dis- 
cussion as to the merit of 
Japanese design reached the 
pages of interested trade maga- 
zines such as the Cabinet Maker. 
In an issue in 1881 that journal 
concluded that the Japanese 
mania had recently been over- 
done “with penny fans and 
coarse china.’ But on the 
whole it agreed that the result 
was beneficial, particularly be- 
cause it brought freedom into 


design, and not only freed 
interior decoration from the 


tyranny of pairs of objects, but 
also did away with the painful 
desire to match everything. It 
imecluded in its pages designs 
and suggestions for the home 
craftsman, many of which were 
in the “‘Anglo-Japanese”’ style. 
Similar designs and plans were 
included in the pages of other journals such as 
the Furniture Gazette. They encouraged such 
things as the use of perforated panels, and the 
asymmetrical arrangement of drawers finished 
off with a hard gloss black paint in imitation of 
lacquer. As decoration, panels carved or 
painted with naturalistic motifs were considered 
suitably Japanese. By the early ’80s the new 
style had become so absorbed by readers that 
it was sometimes considered unnecessary to 
mention that a design was Japanese in order to 
recommend it. From this time onward furniture 
either constructed of, or covered with, bamboo 
began to be made, sometimes decorated with 
genuine or imitation panels. 

On the evening of March 14, 1885, the 
Japanese vogue reached its zenith when an 
enthusiastic reception was given to the first 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
opera, The Mikado, or the Town of Titipu. 
In a review the next morning a critic wrote that 
the population was “ ... being more or less 
Japanned (and) we have Japan here in London.” 

Tilustvations : Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The Dresser wallpaper is reproduced by courtesy 
of the Queen’s Park Art Gallery, Manchester. 


“The word Japanese was used to cover incongruities and strange juxtapositions of motifs” 
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BREEDING CAMBERWELL BEAUTIES 


IN ENGLAND - 


ambition which they would lke to see 

fulfilled. Mine has always been to see 
the Camberwell Beauty established as a native 
British butterfly instead of being, as it is now, 
merely a rare vagrant. 

My first meeting with this puzzling butter- 
fly was dramatic and painful. I was only nine 
years old at the time and the proud owner of a 
new bicycle. Spinning gaily down a long hill, I 
suddenly caught sight of a Camberwell Beauty 
sunning itself on a white gate post. I could not 
mistake it; the dark purplish-brown wings with 
their yellow edges, and the line of blue spots, 
showed with perfect clarity against the white 
background. I jammed on my brakes, lost 
control of the bicycle and crashed heavily. 
When I gathered myself up again, with a badly 
cut knee, the butterfly had disappeared and I 
was left with nothing but the memory and a 
scar which I bear to this day. 

Many years passed before I again saw a live 
Camberwell Beauty, and it was not in England 
but in Finland. I was watching a sailing ship 
being loaded with pit props on the south coast 
in late summer, when I noticed dozens of the 
big, dark butterflies fluttering out into the 
sunlight as the stacks of wood were pulled down. 
The Camberwell Beauties had, apparently, 
already settled in their hibernating quarters 
between the logs, and now they were suddenly 
disturbed and came out, dazed and bewildered. 
The insects seemed reluctant to leave the timber 
and I noticed some of them round the entrance 
to the dark hold, as if about to settle in fresh 
hiding-places on board. 

Several years afterwards, when my interest 
in the Camberwell Beauty revived, I remember- 
ed this incident and realised that what I had 
seen then must have happened innumerable 
times, and that most of the butterflies recorded 
near the ports on our east coast have probably 
been stowaways rather than true migrants. 

The Camberwell Beauty, or the Mourning 
Cloak as it is called in many countries including 
the U.S.A., has a wide distribution and is found 
in most European countries as well as in Asia 
and America. I was told recently that it is very 
common in Russia and even occurs in the parks 
in Moscow. And yet it does not breed in Eng- 
land, although there is no scarcity here of the 
willows and sallows on which the caterpillars 
feed. One theory is that our climate is too mild, 


Mo naturalists have some particular 
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and that the Camber- 
well Beauty must have 
a long cold winter for 
successful hibernation. 
We have a number of 
hibernating butterflies 
in this country; the 
Small and the Large 
Tortoiseshell, the Pea- 
cock, the Comma and 
the Brimstone all man- 
age to live through our 
winters, and in the last 
few years I have proved 
that it is possible for the 
Camberwell Beauty to 
survive too. 

I have imported 
both chrysalids and 
eggs of this butterfly 
from various. places, in- 
cluding Japan, and have 
succeeded in rearing, 
mating and hibernating 
the insects in captivity. 
In the course of these 
breeding experiments I 
have made several in- 
teresting observations. 
The first butterflies I 
received alive were a 
pair sent from Finland 
early in May a couple of 
years ago. I released 
them in a large breeding 
cage containing a pot of 
rooted sallow cuttings 
and bunches of spring 
flowers. In addition I 
gavethe butterflies a pad 
of cotton wool, dipped in 
honey and water and 
placed on the netting at the top of the cage; on 
several occasions I saw them feeding from it. 

About a week after the butterflies had 
arrived I noticed the female laying a batch of 
eggs. She was clinging to the underside of a 
bent twig of sallow with her wings spread wide, 
and was depositing a girdle of eggs round the 
twig. I watched the eggs daily for a change in 
colour, but although they darkened slightly at 
first they never turned brown as they should, 
and they finally proved to be'infertile. A week 


LIBERATING A BROOD OF CAMBERWELL BEAUTIES. The 
author with his wife in Greenwich Park, London, in the late summer) 
of 1956 


or more passed, and there seemed to be a certain 
amount of courtship going on between the pair, }) 
the male frequently flying up to the female and} 
settling close to her. I never saw. them paired, 
but one very warm and sunny day, when the 
temperature in the greenhouse reached nearly} 
100 degrees, a second batch of eggs was laid.’ 
Unlike the first lot they were fertile, so the, 
insects must have mated after I received them. 
The caterpillars hatched in due course and 


began to feed, living gregariously on the sallow | 


I 
ee 


SEARCHING FOR CAMBERWELL BEAUTIES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. Pouring red wine on to newspapers as bait and (right) the 


author at work with his net. Two Camberwell Beauties were seen here but not caught 


| 
| leaves, which were joined by 
| strands of ‘silk. They did very 
| well at first, growing fast and suc- 
cessfully changing their jackets. 
| I decided that it would pro- 
bably be best if I put them out of 
doors on a growing tree, covering 
| the branch with a muslin bag, and 
| for a while all went well. Then 
we had a night of unexpected 
rain and a sudden drop in tem- 
perature; within two days all the 
larve were dead, killed by the 
same virus disease which so often 
infects Vanessa larve, such as 
the Small Tortoiseshell and the 
Peacock, in damp weather. A 
slightly later brood, hatched from 
a Japanese egg batch, suffered 
exactly the same fate, so my first 
attempt at breeding was a total 
failure. 

Early the following spring I 
went with my wife to the south of 
France, hoping to bring home 
enough breeding stock of Cam- 
berwell Beauties to try rearing 
them on a more ambitious scale. 
We had been told of the exact 
localities where in other years the 
butterflies had been seen in large 
numbers, and we toured for 
hundreds of miles up and down 
the valleys. Although we tried 
using decoys and bait of various 
kinds, including red wine poured 
on to newspapers in the sun, we 
saw only two Camberwell Beaut- 
ies, and failed to capture either. 
It was the late and cold spring 
after that disastrous Mediterran- 
ean winter when snow and frost 
had killed flowers and trees all 
along the coast, and the butter- 
_| flies had apparently not yet 
woken from hibernation or élse 
i had failed to appear in their usual 

_ haunts, so we returned to Eng- 
' land empty-handed. 
ay During the summer, however, 
T received a quantity of chrysalids 
from various sources, and the 
butterflies emerged successfully. 
_ The great majority of them were 


(being the nearest suitable locality 
to Camberwell) and others in the 
grounds of Lullingstone Castle in Kent, where 
‘\ the riverside, with its sallows and willows in 
; profusion, seemed to be a-suitable locality. I 
marked each one with a spot of green dye on the 
wing tips, so that if any were caught later there 
could be no confusion between them and other 
specimens that might have come to this country 
in other ways. 

I retained a small number of the butterflies 
and settled them in a quiet, dark cage for the 
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THAT HAVE CHANGED INTO PUPA 


winter. Some of them died, but five survived 
into the new year. I was disturbed to find them 
already active on a sunny morning in February 
and I realised that instant action had to be 
taken to save their lives. I brought them into a 
warm room, and standing the cage near the 
window I forcibly fed each butterfly by unroll- 
ing its tongue on to a honey-soaked pad. I 
literally had to teach them to feed, but they 
soon got the hang of it, and after that they were 


135 


fed at regular intervals. In early 
April they were installed once 
again in the cage that I had used 
successfully before, and on sunny 
days courtship began. This time I 
actually saw twoseparate matings. 

The females soon began to 
lay, and I noticed again that the 
higher the temperature rose, the 
more eggs were deposited. The 
batches varied a great deal in size, 
and one particular twig was 
especially favoured, the same 
female returning again and again 
to lay further batches, carrying 
on from where she left off before. 

Most of the eggs were fertile, 
but in each batch there were a 
few which failed to darken in 
colour and never hatched. This 
time I decided to treat the larve 
in several different ways. Some 
were put on cut sallow and willow 
in the greenhouse. Others were 
“sleeved” out of doors, but 
brought in at the slightest sign of 
rain. A few were kept in a hot 
cupboard at a steady temperature 
of 80 F. Once again all went well 
to begin with. Then the larve 
which were being forced suddenly 
collapsed and died. Obviously 
the heat did not suit them. Those 
in the greenhouse and out of 
doors continued to thrive until 
they reached the last stage, when 
they too began to die, one by one. 
This time the disease did not 
seem quite so virulent as earlier, 
but nevertheless only eight larve 
managed to hang up and pupate 
and seven of the eight died in 
their chrysalis shells. The last 
one emerged as the first Camber- 
well Beauty to have been bred 
from hibernated parents in this 
country. 

So far my experiments have 
been discouraging; but I have 
proved that it is not so much the 
hibernation which is difficult, but 
the rearing of the larve. The 
Camberwell Beauty seems to be 
more susceptible to virus disease 


released, some in Greenwich Park CATERPILLARS HANGING READY TO PUPATE AND (left) TWO than other Vanessa. Judging by 


the condition of some of the chrys- 

alids that I have received from 
abroad, the disease is latent in the species and 
is not just something which infects them in 
this country. Artificial conditions are always 
liable to encourage the disease, and under 
entirely natural conditions in the wild I see no 
reason why these larve should be any more 
delicate than Peacocks or Small Tortoiseshells. 
Failure has not yet damped my enthusiasm, and 
I am determined to continue releasing Cam- 
berwell Beauties whenever I can. 


.| DRYING ITS WINGS AFTER EMERGENCE. The first British-born Camberwell Beauty bred in England, from the mating of insects 


hibernated in this country. (Right) ABOUT TO TAKE OFF. 


The same butterfly poised on a SES on which it has ame feeding 
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INCE BLUNDELL HALL, LANCASHIRE—I 


THE PROPERTY OF THE TRUSTEES OF INCE BLUNDELL SETTLED ESTATE 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Celebrated for the collection of pictures and 

antique sculpture formed by Henry Blundell 

1770-1810. The Early Georgian house of 

c. 1720-50, replaced earlier dwellings of the 

Blundell family going back to c. 1200, and 

till 1957 was the home of the late Mrs. Mary 
Weld- Blundell. 


r \HE coast of southern Lancashire, a region 
of reclaimed meres, marshes and dunes, 
now intensively farmed and thickly popu- 

lated, remained till well into the 18th century 

remote geographically and tenacious of old 
customs, the sparse habitations confined to 
those islands of dry ground that rose a few feet 
above the fens. One of these, retaining in its 
name the Celtic word for an island, inwnis, 
occupied a bend of the River Alt not far from its 
confluence with the Mersey, and now half way 
between Liverpool and Southpert. The wood- 
lands of the present park, visible from afar in 
the treeless surroundings, still emphasise the 
insularity. In 1066 three thegns held Hinne, or 

Ince, which became a township of the great 

parish of Sefton in West Derby hundred. The 

splendid 16th-century church of Sefton with its 
tombs of the Molyneux family (and of Henry 

Blundell of Ince) is the outstanding medizval 

monument of the neighbourhood; for the royal 

castle of West Derby (situated between 


1—THE SOUTH FRONT, OF DARK 
RED BRICK AND BROWN SANDSTONE 


Croxteth and Knowsley Parks) had already dis- 
appeared before 1300 when Liverpool had begun 
to take its place. As the administrative capital 
of south Lancashire, counterpart to Lancaster | 
inthe north, West Derby was of greatimportance | 
in the Norman county. But although Count 
Roger of Poitou, to whom the Conqueror 
assigned West Derby, installed the ancestor of 
the Molyneux family at Sefton, Ince was not | 
part of his fief, pertaining to the barony of © 
Warrington. Thence William Blundell, the first — 
of the family for whose connection with the © 
place there is documentary proof, held Ince by 
knight service in 1212. It is suggestive of the | 
miserable state of these fens that this William 
should have donated an interest in the land, } 
including a mill, to the Cistercian monks then 
occupying one of the other two Inces in the 
_region—Ince Stanlow in Cheshire (the third was | 
Ince Wigan)—with a view, we may suspect, to | 
their applying their experience with reclamation 
to the marshes surrounding his Ince—which 
one Robert, citizen of York, had already begun 
to drain and dyke. This early episode is men- 
tioned because thenceforth till the 19th century 
marshes and drains and sluices form the ground 
bass of Ince’s history and of its possessors’ | 
relations with their neighbours. Their gradual | 
success in the long battle against flooding 
should, indeed, be visualised as the material 
background to the stately mansion eventually 
to rise. 

It was in 1367 that the name of Blundell is 
first found suffixed to Ince, to distinguish it 
from the others, in the way that, more com- 
monly in the southern counties, the surname of 
its lord was added to that of a manor having a 
common name or one common to several parts. 
In other respects, however, the medieval 
Blundells made little mark in surviving records, 
until Robert, whose lifetime spanned the 
religious revolutions of the 16th century, called 
the tune of the family’s subsequent history by 
resolving to follow his ancestors’ faith. In 1585, 
when such deviation began to acquire political 
significance, he was required, as a recusant, to 
provide a horseman equipped for the Queen’s 
service, or pay £24. His son, another Robert, 
was a temporiser, sheltering the missionary 

: priests yet attending the statutary services to | 
Pn fee avoid penalty, though his wife was a convicted 

2.—_THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE. ITS BAROQUE FEATURES ARE REMINISCENT eet ne bauleihe eee asthe Old Hall (Fig. 11), _ 
OF JAMES GIBBS now forming one side of the stable court, stands : 


| ja hundred yards westwards 
,of the present house. Re- 
\putedly dating from 1380, it 
‘very probably marks the site 
of the original manor house 
| and was no doubt a part of it, 
Jalthough nothing in the con- 
Seciction seems older than the 
first half of the 16th century. 
It has three storeys, and to 
| the right in the photograph 
contains what appears from 
| the capacious hearth to be the 
kitchen, its chimney the only 
Jone in the building. This 
jjroom had access to those in 
the other, northern, half only 
at first-floor level, the floor 
itself consisting in two feet of 
clay laid on oak battens 
spanning the closely set joists. 
_ There was, but is no longer, 
a staircase at the northern 
end. The roof, a prey to 
beetle, was replaced in 1928, 
and most of the stone window 
mullions are also replace- 
ments copied from the few 
surviving originals, though 
the windows’ surmounting 
drip-moulds are largely 
authentic, as are the massive 
_ stone lintels. Thus the build- 
ing is now a shell, used for 
‘storing estate gear but, until 
‘relatively recent times, for 
drying locally grown hops 
used in making estate beer. 
There is really no internal 
| evidence of its precise age and 
use, but it seems unlikely to 
have ever formed more than 
an adjacent, probably the servants’, wing, 
added in the 16th century to a larger and 
possibly in parts much older nucleus, which 
may have lain round the court. That would 
have been demolished when the new house or 
the new stables (Fig. 8) on the west side of the 
court were built, in the 18th century. 
| The old hall may well have deteriorated 
during the 17th century, The third Robert 
Blundell, son of the ‘‘temporiser,’’ was for 
| much of his life a Protestant, a lawyer of some 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, PARTLY REDECORATED, 


eminence in London during the early part of 
the 17th century, who invested his earnings in 
large additions to the family estates, to which 
he succeeded in 1616. Subsequently he returned 
to the older faith and, with his sons, took up 
arms for the King in the Civil War. As a result 
his property was raided, then seized by the 
Parliament, till he succeeded in redeeming it. 
He died in 1657. Henry, his son, as a known 
recusant thought it prudent to retire to Ireland 
during the excitement aroused by Titus Oates, 


ROCOCO CEILING OF THE DRAWING-ROOM, ec. 1750 


c. 1850 


when again tenants took. advantage of the 
difficulties by withholding their rents. Another 
Henry succeeded him in 1687 who was on 
friendly enough terms with his neighbours but 
had continually to appear before them in their 
capacity of justices, and to compound to save 
himself from conviction. These circumstances 
could account for any plans that he or his father 
might have had to build a new house being laid 
aside until such a display of prosperity should 
be better warranted or no longer exact 
impositions, 

The dates given by tradi- 
tion for the building of the 
new house are 1720-1750, in 
the time of Robert Blundell, 
who succeeded his father in 
7A He married firstly 
Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Rowland Stanley of Hooton 
in 1727, and before his death 
at Liverpool in 1773 had 
transferred Ince to his son, 
Henry the dilettante. The 
paucity of documentation for 
this and other phases of Ince 
Blundell history can be attri- 
buted partly to the family 
dissensions and litigation that 
led to the dispersal of much 
of the house’s contents in the 
earlier 19th century and 
partly perhaps to intentional 
destruction of evidence bear- 
ing on financial resources, as 
a precaution against vindic- 
tive fines for recusancy. That 
this was a real risk is con- 
firmed by threats of prosecu- 
tion having persisted far into 
the 18th century. (Cf. T. E. 
Gibson Lydiate Hall, 130; 
quoted in V.C.H. Lancashire 
III, 82.) Tradition, although 
it does not remember the 
architect of the house, is how- 
ever probably reliable on the 
unusually long period of its 
building, 30 years, since this is 
supported by internal evi- 
dence, and would be confirmed 
by assuming that the cost was 
defrayed from annual income. 
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5.—THE SERVICE WING EXTENDING NORTHWARDS BEHIND THE 
MAIN PILE 


6.—THE OCTAGONAL KITCHEN. FIRST HALF OF 18th CENTURY 


Library 2. Drawing- 


Roman Catholic families were debarred from the usual 
means of acquiring capital to meet exceptional expendi 
ture, other than by marrying a rich heiress (which neithet 
of Robert the builder’s wives was). On the other hand 
where evidence has survived, they often prove to have 
been progressive and careful managers of their properties 
thereby considerably improving their resources. Througt 
gradual reclamation, and the Cavalier’s additions to the 
estate, it is evident that, by the time the anti-Romanis} 
feeling aroused by the ’Fifteen had begun subsiding, thi 
Blundells’ resources could meet a long-term building 
programme, probably by the old method of direct labour 

Facing south down thé length of the deer park, the 
house was built to consist in an oblong main pile, nink 
bays wide and the equivalent of four deep, with tw 
principal storeys, and an attic surmounted by a parape 
concealing the roof (Fig. 1). The materials are the dar] 
red brick of the locality, with the brownish Keupe 
sandstone, dug locally, liberally used for dressings tha 
comprise the whole of the three central bays (Fig. 2) 
The ends and probably the north front were plainly 
treated, but the latter was virtually rebuilt c. 1847, whei 
plate glass was inserted in the windows almost through 
out, and the handsome chimney-stacks were given ney 
caps, though otherwise they appear to be original. Th 
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front is of the kind that we should expect to have win 
pavilions joined to it by colonnades. Actually the servic 
quarters fill a single long wing at the back (Fig. 5) set < 
right angles to the north-east corner, and shown by 
drawing (1790) to have been connected to the main pil 
by a single-storey corridor. The wing, its elegant feature 
whitened, in the local tradition, to contrast with the re 
brick facing, contains an immense kitchen of nob! 
proportions and octagonal form (Fig. 6). The pavilio 
block seen on the right of Fig. 5 may have been repeate 
beyond the lower pedimented central section; but if s 
it was replaced in 1859 by the stately chapel that no 
forms the wing’s northern end. The remarkable additior 
made in the 19th century to the east end of the mai 
front will be described in another article. 

The facade is a design of considerable pretensio: 
evidently based on the Queen Anne “‘Mannerism’’ typifie 
by Wynde’s elevation of Buckingham House, bt 
enriched with Baroque elements. Surmounted by att 
pilasters and balustrading, the central bays have co 
trasted Corinthian columns and pilasters, and segmen 
headed lower windows with emphatic keystones, that « 
the central doorway bearing in addition the Blunde 
coat-of-arms attached to festoons. This coloration 
sustained by panels flanked by scrolled modillions b 
neath all the first-floor windows (the central one enriche 
with festooned drapery) and by the pediments over tl 
other ground floor windows. The effect has a good de 
in common with designs of Archer and Gibbs c. 1720, an 
resembles parts of Cannons, on which so many architec 
of the time were engaged, including Talman, Jame 
Vanbrugh, Shepherd and John Price. A curious solecis: 
is the little coigns outside the pilasters framing tl 
facade, as if it worked out not quite long enough for tl 
house. Since the front has little relationship to the side 
and the plan has no particular individuality, the explan: 
tion may be that this is a case of design for the elevatic 


9—A DETAIL OF MARRIAGE OF BACCHUS AND ARIADNE BY S. RICCI. 


having been procured from a London architect, 
perhaps one of those engaged at Cannons, 
and given to a local mason to build up to. 
That the architect consulted might have 
been Gibbs could be argued from his also 
being a Roman Catholic with Jacobite contacts, 
and from the analogies presented by the 
central feature here, for instance, to Sudbrook 
Park, Richmond (c. 1720) especially the 
segmental lintels. 

The entrance was by the centre of the front 
and might, from its character, give into a two- 
storey hall as at Ditchley, but actually it is of 
one storey and has become the library with 
no contemporary features of note. Opening 
west from it through double doors is the drawing- 
room (Fig. 3), which, although also in part 


redecorated in the 19th century, retains its 
original and elaborately Rococo ceiling. Its 


decorative motifs would have been equally 
appropriate for a dining- or reception room; 
trellised vines surrounding cornucopias in the 
centre; trophies introducing musical and 
agricultural instruments, torches and symbols 
of the chase in the corners. In the colouring, 
possibly original, the flowers are dull pink 
and green, the bunches of grapes lilac, and 
there is restrained gilding, against a biscuit 
ground. 

The character of the work, as of the 
Statuary and Siena marble chimney-piece, can 
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COPIED FROM THE PAINTING 


(Right) 10.—THE LION GATE, c. 
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scarcely be earlier than 1750, and that is the 
time when traditionally the house was finished. 
The colourful arabesques in the wall panels were 
evidently introduced after 1847, when, following 
a lengthy lawsuit and many years of neglect, 
Thomas Weld-Blundell inherited Ince and made 
extensive alterations. 

Henry Blundell’s neo-Classical additions 
will be described in the next article; but his 
first undertaking was to build the wall enclosing 
the park. Begun about 1770, partly to give 
employment, it took six years, the bricks being 
dug and burnt in the park. At the same time 
entrance gates were erected of which the most 
important is that at the south corner of the 
park known as the Lion Gate from its attendant 
sculptures (Fig. 10). Henry Blundell recorded 
that he copied the design of the archway from 
that in the background of a painting that he had 
recently acquired, and which is now in the 
billiard-room, the magnificent Marriage of 
Bacchus and Ariadne by Sebastiano Ricci—the 
relevant part of which is seen in Fig. 9. This 
evidence of Henry Blundell’s capacity for 
translating Classical originals into structures (if 
not for original designing) will be useful when 
we come to examine the miniature of the 
Pantheon that he added to Ince to contain his 
great collection of sculpture. 

(To be continued) 


770, THE ARCH 


11.—THE “OLD 


HALL,” FACING THE STABLES (Fig. 8) 
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PEAT MOORS OF THE WEST COUNTRY 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 
<7 a 


VIEW ACROSS THE PLAIN OF CENTRAL SOMERSET NEAR BURROWBRIDGE. The peaty moor is criss-crossed by ditches and is 
liable to flooding 


FY] NHE black moors of Somerset have for 
many a strong appeal. Lonely and re- 
mote, they have a rich history and a 

curious agricultural pattern. Britain has many 
great blocks of peatland, much of it farmed 
intensively. But it is all quite different from the 
farming of the Somerset moors. In one sense it 
is the simplest farming possible, the dairy cow 
cashing the weedy, flowery indigenous pastures 
of the peat. But in other ways the whole farm- 
ing block is a puzzle to which there is no ready 
key. 

The explanation for this patchwork quilt of 
tiny holdings, small fields and ownerless droves 
les in the immemorial persecution by water. 
Of the approximate hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of low-lying land in Somerset about 
twenty thousand are subject to periodic flooding 
and a large proportion is peat. The persecution 
by water leads to an opportunist farming 
philosophy. 

Superimposed on the flooding is a 
unique problem of access into the moorland 
fields which may run inland for many miles 
from the hard road with no approach other than 
the so-called green droves. And flooding fields 
and ownerless droves are associated with a 
fragmented pattern of ownership unique in 
Britain. 

The time to see the Somerset peat moors in 
their prime is in May. Then the pastures, 
shimmering and humid in the heat, are without 
doubt the most densely stocked dairying acres 
in Britain. Thousands of cows range and graze 
the moors, and to the casual eye the great cow- 
dotted plain seems to be entirely without fence, 
with the cows maintaining mysteriously intact 
SOMERSET PEAT MOOR AFTER HEAVY RAIN. The moors are grazed under a curious groupings. The fences Se ig Banton of 


method whereby the farmer buys the grass annually as a crop water in the form of open ditches, almost hidden 
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-WIND-PUMP ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER BRUE. The co 


is “‘an engineer’s nightmare” 


| 


by the vegetation which grows fast on the 
water’s edge. 

These water-courses, which also include 
some rivers, criss-cross the moors as a system of 
fence, drinking water and irrigation. The whole 
system forms in fact a crazy sort of unity 
_bedevilled with local idiosyncrasies of level and 

flow which make it an engineer’s nightmare. 
Enough water must always be kept in the 
ditches to provide barriers and drinking water, 
and this is done with the use of pens and sluices. 
But water tables differ so widely from moor to 
moor that flooding may be imminent at one 
point when farmers a mile or two away are 
preparing to haul water for their stock. 

The water anomalies are matched by a 
curious system of land tenure. Ask a peatland 
farmer the size of his holding and you receive 
the mystifying reply that it varies from year to 
‘year. The explanation is that there is very little 
land rented at all. The grass is bought and sold 
annually as a crop at the local grass sales held 
usually at the local inns. It is bought either for 
just grazing from May to Christmas or, at a 
higher premium, for grazing, mowing and after- 
math. The economics of this system are difficult 
to understand. For the grass may fetch up to 
£25 an acre just for the year’s crop, such is the 
competition and land-hunger of the bidders. 
To the conventional ley enthusiast the per- 
manent swards to which the peat is host are 
mostly plantain, sedges and buttercup any- 
how, yet there is no doubt that cattle milk well 
off what is theoretically low-quality grazing. 

Important as a contribution to this gen- 
erous milking is the bail or hand milking of the 
cows in the fields, so that they have no walking 
to tire them, and also the fact that the moorland 
swards are fast-growing and provide a fairly 
continuous flush of the right length for easy 
Maximum grass intake by the cows. The farmers 
will tell one also that the weedy hay is eaten 
“honey sweet” by the cows in winter. 

The moormen are not over-concerned at 
the prospect of intermittent winter floods on the 
unstocked moors, provided the water does not 
lie too long. The flats are unstocked anyhow by 
Christmastime, and the cattle either housed or 
_dried off and run on the higher ground which the 
moorman must have if he is to survive. It is 
the spring flood that strikes like a thunderbolt 
at the milking economy. Typically, three years 
ago, a friend took his dairy cows down the mile- 
long green drove to Tealham moor. The skid 
bail was hauled into an excellent piece of grass 
sufficient to keep the cows milking to the end of 
June. That night and the following day three 
inches of rain turned the approach dreve into a 
quagmire of peaty slurry, and tractor and horse 
were defeated by the mud. So the farm boat 
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mplex irrigation system 


was loaded with the milking machine and 
churns and the farmer rowed up the rhyne 
(open ditch). But the rain continued, the flood 
lay on the field and with the grass ruined the 
cows had to be brought painfully down the 
drove to higher land. 

These green droves are the no-man’s-land 
of the Somerset peat. Research has failed to 
establish any ownership, so their condition is 
nobody’s responsibility. They are a chief 
obstacle to any policy of land improvement on 
the non-flooding sections of the moor because 
they are too soft to permit the passage of the 
implements of good husbandry. Often the land 
most capable of improvement is farthest into 
the moors. In places where the pattern of 
ownership is not too fragmented there has been 
some co-operative stoning of droves. But 
mostly multiple absentee landlordism, with half 
a dozen contiguous fields having as many 
owners, makes co-operative effort extremely 
difficult. 


CUTTING PEAT FOR HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES IN ONE 
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From time to time also progressive farmers 
have attempted to harness the peat to the laws 
of good husbandry. Ploughing is tried, usually 
in the autumn, the furrows—running like 
snakes in front of the rollers—are pressed and 
harrowed and re-seeded in the spring usually 
with a timothy, alsike, white clover mixture, 
well dressed with lime and phosphate. There is 
usually a good take. Then comes winter flood- 
ing with large bare patches showing up in the 
spring, and seed renovation. A May flood lying 
on the ley brings the end of the attempt, but 
even without a spring flood the inexorable effect 
of peatland ecology is to restore the sedge 
grasses to rapid dominance over the sown 
herbage. 

For re-seeding on those sections of moor 
which do not flood, on parts of Sedgemoor for 
example, the cultivations are better done with 
hoof and horn than with metal. The moor is 
poached and eaten right down with winter 
grazing cattle, rolled heavily in the spring and 
re-seeded probably with the combine corn drill. 
The problem then is to consolidate the spongy 
peat, for herbage seeds will not grow without 
a tight base against which to thrust. But good 
management, particularly with sheep grazing, 
can control the challenge of the big population 
of viable marshland weeds. Timothy in partic- 
ular does well in the peat. 

The flood-proofing of these moors is not an 
economic proposition, particularly if winter 
proofing is the aim. But the various schemes 
undertaken by the Somerset Catchment Board 
have gone a long way to reduce the hazards of 
Maytime flooding, which is the really lethal 
water for peatland dairying. 

Much of the peat moor which is too wet for 
dairying has been dug out for kindling at some 
time or another, and many of the smallholders 
still so dig it to-day. On a much bigger scale is the 
exploitation of hundreds of acres of moorland 
for the production of horticultural and deep- 
litter peat moss, and the sedge peat of Somerset 
is in demand from almost every country in the 
world. 

For the person who has perhaps little in- 
terest in the agricultural pattern the appeal of 
the moors is in their utter loneliness. Apart 
from the sea I know of no place where one can 
be more quickly alone than on these black moors. 
Within a quarter of an hour of leaving the main 
road the lonely vistas surround one, with 
no sight or sound of human habitation, until 
one reaches what a recent writer to COUNTRY 
Lire has movingly called “the outer edge of 
peace.” 


OF THE BIG PEAT 


WORKINGS 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


GLASS, POTTERY AND A SINGING BIRD CAGE 


By FRANK DAVIS 


re 


MONG some pretty things at Christie’s 
recently was the very elaborate and 
entirely charming piece of extravagant 

nonsense illustrated in Fig. 1—the kind of 
delightful absurdity which can persuade the 
most austere devotee of serious art to throw his 
principles out of the window, pawn the more 
distorted. of his Picassos and relax. Musical 
boxes are familiar enough: you open a lid, a 
little bird rises and sings a little song and then 
sinks back on to its little jewelled or golden or 
enamelled nest. This one, with its pair of birds, 
can perhaps be described as a de Juxe model and 
a worthy monument of Swiss craftsmanship at 
the end of the 18th century. 

The details are entrancing: four ormolu 
feet in the form of double cornucopias, an 
octagonal base with a small clock mounted on 
one panel, the other seven sides alternately blue 
enamel and fiower sprays. The domed cage is of 
gold filigree and the four corner columns are of 
blue enamel crowned by Corinthian capitals of 
gold; above them are blue enamel and gold urn 
finials. The thing has suffered considerable 
damage, and I was informed that the only place 
to-day where adequate repairs could be under- 
taken is Paris. (I report this with diffidence 
lest 1 hurt the feelings of English craftsmen; 
my informant, who does not speak lghtly on 
these matters, is a man of great experience.) 
Anyway, it was bought for France for 1,800 
guineas. 

Fig, 2, which came up in the same sale, has 
an interesting history. It is a snuff-box made of 
gold and blood-stone; on the cover applied in 
gold is a bust portrait of Frederick the Great 
(overwhelmed in the illustration by the sprawl- 
ing mass of war trophies which surround it) and 
the standards on each side engraved with the 
monogram F.R. for Fredevicus Rex. The date is 
about 1755, at which time, it. is worth remem- 
bering, the thoroughly unpleasant Frederick 
was regarded as a hero by our simple-minded 
ancestors. It was a present—and a decidedly 
handsome one—made by Frederick William III 
of Prussia to General the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget during the Peninsular War. The explana- 
tion for the gift appears to be that Sir Edward 
may have had in his command a detachment of 
the German Legion. It realised 480 guineas, a 
very satisfactory price I should imagine, as the 
owner, a descendant of the original recipient, 
had sent it up for sale in 1948. At that time the 
bidding stopped at 155 guineas and the box was 
withdrawn. 


Some people like 
their table glasses plain, 
others engraved. I find 
myself an unpopular 
character among devo- 
tees of the 18th-century 
craft because I am liable 
to propound the theory 
that most, though not 
all, engraving on old 
glasses is trivial and 
tiresome and that en- 
graving by certain 
craftsmen of to-day on 
modern glass is_ far 
superior. That having 
been said, we can per- 
haps look amicably at 
the three glasses of Fig. 
3, agreeing to differ as 
to their merits. I hold 
that it was a crime to 
embellish such admir- 
able forms with indiffe- 
rent engraving, but 
others find them rend- 
ered more interesting. 
The left-hand glass has 
an ogee bowl, conical 
foot and spiral opaque 
stem, and the bowl is 
engraved on one side 
with the arms of King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, on the 
other with a fruiting 
vine. This realised £90 
at Sotheby’s on March 1. 

Another piece con- 
nected with the town 
(not illustrated) was 
in fact bought for the 
King’s Lynn Museum 
for £125. It was a 
cup-shaped bowl with a 
slightly flared rim on a 
faceted knop and square 
star-cut base. The 
upper part of the bowl 
was engraved with three 
separate coats-of-arms 
—of King’s Lynn, of 
Henry Blencowe, of 
Blencowe, Cumberland, 
and of Everard impaling 
Salisbury. Edward 


1.—18th-CENTURY SINGING BIRD CAGE, A 
“CHARMING PIECE OF EXTRAVAGANT 
NONSENSE.” 1,800 gns. (Left) 2.—GERMAN 
GOLD AND BLOOD-STONE SNUFF-BOX 
WITH THE BUST OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
SURROUNDED BY WAR TROPHIES. 480 gns 


Everard was Mayor of Lynn in 1758, and it is suggest: 
ed that the bowl must have been engraved to com. 
memorate the marriages early in the 19th century 0: 
the two grandsons of Henry Blencowe, John anc 
Henry, to the two granddaughters of Edward Everard 
Rebecca and Pleasance. 

The massive goblet (Fig. 3, middle), with its 
straight-sided bowl above an inverted baluster stem 
containing a heart-shaped tear, does not seem to me 
to have been improved by the coat-of-arms and the 
inscription ‘“‘Somerville Arthur Gurney’’; this made 
£26. The third piece, the Jacobite goblet (Fig. 3. 
right), sold for £75, though here again I contend that 
sentiment has triumphed over art. The bowl is 
engraved with the usual symbols—the rose with two 
buds, the oak leaf in memory of the Boscobel oak 
and the motto Fiat. The foot—a rare circumstance— 
is engraved with Prince of Wales’s plumes. 

This sale, which was of a very varied character, 
ended with an example of the substantial price the 
market is prepared to pay for something which 25 
years ago would scarcely have been seen in a major 
auction room. The piece in question was a marquetry 
commode with curved sides and front, inlaid with 


'as such. None the less it went 


. pieces of early slipware which, 
_ after the lead-glazed earthenwares 
| of medizval times, can be said to 
| mark the beginnings of the English 
|| ceramic industry, are seen less and 


|| bust and rustic pieces turned up at 


| round the body. 


‘fan medallions and husk garlands 


on a satinwood ground—a very 
creditable late-19th-century echo 
of the Adam style and catalogued 


for £185. 
As time goes on first-class 


less frequently. One of these ro- 
Sotheby’s on March 18, typical of 
an easily recognisable family from 
Wrotham in Kent (Fig. 4). This 
one has double handles and is 
decorated in cream slip on a 
brown ground, with hoop orna- 
ment round the mouth, and dots, 
dashes and a wavy ornament 
The date 1709 
stands out boldly, and round the 
base is the word Wrotham.  Be- 
tween the handles and not visible 
in the photograph are the initials 
1.E., a local potter whose initials 
also occur on about two dozen 
surviving pieces between 1687 and 
1710. These things, rough though 
they are, possess a certain grandeur 
which can be extraordinarily 
satisfying. 

The main centre for this 
peasant pottery was, of course, 
North Staffordshire, but it was 
made for local consumptionin many 
places—in fact, wherever the local 


clays were suitable. We probably obtain a faulty 


impression of its range because of casualties in 
the rough and tumble of the ordinary household. 
The majority of the surviving pieces are various 


plates and dishes made to commemorate 
marriages, christenings or other ceremonial 
occasions. This piece, which has always re- 


mained in the parish of Wrotham, sold for £330. 

Numerous cottages and castles, Rocking- 
ham and Staffordshire, and one Worcester, 
appeared in the same sale and evidently com- 
mand a good deal of affectionate enthusiasm. 
Their modellers had a catholic taste in architec- 
ture—here a ruined Norman keep, here an 
elegant Regency villa, next to it a barn, with 
pigeons on the roof, a lamb and a cock and a 
hen on the ground, a farmer and wife at the door. 
Prices were surprisingly steady, considering 


4.—PIECE OF PROVINCIAL 18th-CENTURY POTTERY FROM WROTHAM IN KENT. 


£330. 


possess a certain grandeur.” 


ZESOP’S FABLES, PAINTED BY J. H. 


3.—THREE 
ENGRAVING.” 
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“ADMIRABLE FORMS 
(Left to right) Bowl engraved with the arms of King’s Lynn, £90; 
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WITH INDIFFERENT 


massive goblet 


engraved with coat-of-arms, £26; Jacobite goblet engraved with Stuart symbols, £75 


what a lot of these 19th-century pieces 
exist—anything from £10 to £36. Who knows? 
We may yet see these nursery oddities fetching 
hundreds. Consider what has happened to 
French glass paperweights in the course of 
about 25 years; but then there’s a flourishing 
paperweight association in America and people 
write learned books about them. 

I turn to something which, in its way, is as 
sophisticated as the golden cage with its singing 
bird of Fig. 1—a plate from a nice collection of 
Worcester porcelain which was seen at Sotheby’s 
on March 4. This is one of the series of Fable 
Plates painted by the man who also worked for 
Chelsea and who can be identified by his charac- 
teristic style even when he does not sign his 
work—J. H. O’Neale. He was at a London 
address in 1765 and at Worcester between 1768 


(Right) 5.—ONE OF A SERIES OF WORCESTER PORCELAIN PLATES 
This plate illustrates the fable of the Tailless Fox. 


O°’NEALE. 


and 1770, though it is not known whether he 
was there on the staff or as an independent 
decorator. Probably he is best known from the 
dessert services painted by him with illustra- 
tions to AZsop’s Fables. This piece (Fig. 5) has 
a scalloped border with gilt scrolls and leaf 
sprays on a dark blue ground, with the centre 
occupied by the story of the Tailless Fox. 
Such things are invariably expensive. It 
realised £200; another of the same series, illus- 
trating the Monkey and the Owl, made £440. 

A yellow scale cup and saucer decorated 
by a distinctive but anonymous hand with 
birds and insects in panels, cost £300. By com- 
parison a turquoise ground tea-service of 26 
pieces seemed dirt cheap at £210, and even—at 
£260—a pair of sweetmeat dishes painted with 
an engaging pseudo-Chinese pattern. 


“These things, rough though they are, 
ILLUSTRATING 
£200 
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FROM STONE AGE TO SUBTOPIA | 


1 ie A History of Kent (Darwen Fin- 
layson, 16s.) Frank W. Jessup 
tells the county’s story from the 
Stone Age to Subtopia. Kent is signi- 
ficant in English history for its posi- 
tion as the first point of contact for 
invaders from, and as a life-line of 
trade with, the Continent: Beaker 
Folk, Romans and Jutes all landed in 
Kent; Danes, Dutch and Germans 
attacked it; and merchants through 
the ages have brought their goods to 
its ports from the interior of the 


county, by the Pilgrims’ Way, 
Roman road, turnpike and finally 
railway. 


In such matters Kentish history 
is a part of English history, and Mr. 
Jessup is successful in keeping the 
balance between the two. Kent has 
shown a solid independence in national 
affairs, which has often taken the 
form of risings against authority: 
Wyatt’s rebellion against Queen Mary 


Trees, by Stanley B. Whitehead 
(Gifford, 18s.), is a general treatise, 
with much good sense on design and 
planting, on soils and garden climate 
and on cultivation. Its chapters on 
actual species and varieties are in 
narrative form and arranged chrono- 
logically, which impedes quick refer- 
ence but improves readability, though 
the style is standard “horticulturese.”’ 
There are good lists of plants for 
special needs, and altogether the book 
is a useful guide to this extensive 
subject, especially as it contains 62 
plates and some drawings. 

The publishers claim that Rhodo- 
dendrons and Magnolias, by Douglas 
Bartrum (Gifford, 18s.), is the only 
book to deal with both subjects. They 
can certainly be happily associated, 
but each could have a dozen equally 
appropriate companions. There is 


almost certainly no comparable book 
on magnolias in print, but there are 


studies based on them, are published 
annually by the Society in its journal; 
~nd six numbers of the journal, edited 
by Joan Wake, covering the years 
1948-53, have been bound up together 
and published in book form under the 
title Northamptonshire Past and Present 
(Northamptonshire Record Society, 
35s.). 

bie of the records here published 
deal with the minor aspects of daily 
life. From Kirby Hall have come some 
of the Hatton family recipes of the 
17th century, casually recorded on odd 
slips of paper and preserved with the 
Finch-Hatton family muniments. One 
marked “this way the King had his 
Carpes dressed’’ and beginning “‘take 
your Carpe alive & put him in a dish” 
would now be difficult to follow; but 
the recipe for ‘a curious fresh 
cheese’”’ might be worth trying: ““Take 
3 pints of Creame, the whites of 20 or 
12 egges & the yolkes of 8. Beat them 


A DUTCH IMPRESSION OF THE ATTACK ON CHATHAM IN 1667,, AFTER A DRAWING BY 
N. OZANNE: AN ILLUSTRATION IN A HISTORY OF KENT, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


and the general revolt of Kent against 
Parliament in 1648 are two examples. 
Such events give a certain excitement 
to the history of a predominantly 
agricultural county, which changed 
little through the centuries until 
London expanded far out into its 
boundaries. 

Mr. Jessup deals fully with Kent 
as a farming county. He devotes a 
chapter to the medieval estates of 
Christ Church Priory, Canterbury, 
which, like many monastic establish- 
ments, was an efficient landlord and 
encouraged new methods; after the 
Reformation this efficiency continued 
because the go-ahead farmer was not 
tied to his slower fellows, as happened 
in the Midlands where strip-farming 
predominated. Other industries have 
played a minor part in Kentish life: 
cloth-making and iron-working in the 
past, paper-making and engineering 
in the present, have not led to great 
urban clusters such as we find else- 
where in England. 

Mr. Jessup’s book compresses a 
large amount of information into a 
small space a: d is also most readable. 
There are a nv mber of clear maps, and 
old prints ranging from Henry VIII’s 
Sandgate Castle to 18th-century hop- 
pickers. 


GARDENING TRENDS 
HE modern gardening trend in the 
use of trees and shrubs is reflected 
in a steady trickle of books on the 
subject. Gardening with Shrubs and 


sevetal on rhododendrons, including 
Frederick Street’s excellent Hardy 
Rhododendrons, which covers roughly 
the same limited ground. With these 
reservations, Mr. Bartrum’s book is 
competent, and his treatise on mag- 
nolias will certainly be valuable. 
Cultivation is adequately dealt with, 
but much of each section is devoted to 
describing species and varieties. The 
34 plates are pleasing, but the line 
drawings leave much to be desired. 


HISTORY IN LOCAL RECORDS 


4 ey hundred years ago, in his 
Worthies of England, Thomas 
Fuller said that Northampton, where 
“the most and cheapest boots and 
stockens are bought in England,” 
might be said “‘to stand chiefly on 
other men’s Leggs.’’ In the care of its 
historical records the county of 
Northamptonshire stands at the pre- 
sent time firmly on its own feet, and 
sets an example to others. Only a few 
decades ago quantities of legal and 
family records, running back over 
several centuries, were being pulped 
or burned without any attempt at 
examination with an eye to their value 
in historical research. The Northamp- 
tonshire Record Society now holds, in 
its library ‘at Lamport Hall, many 
private collections of family and estate 
papers, together with material from 
solicitors’ offices and public records, 
dating from the 12th to the 20th 
century. Some of these papers, or 


together & when your creame boyleth, 
put in your egges and when they are 
curdled draw the whey clean away 
from them, then rub them through a 
sieve with the back of a silver spoone. 
Mingle with the curds a quartron of a 
pound of Jordan Almonds blanched & 
finely beaten. Season it with Sugar 
and Rosewater, remembring to boyle 
mace in the creame. Fashion the curds 
thus prepar’d like a Hedge-Hog & in 
a silver bason with 2 Reasons for the 
eyes. Stick it with Almonds being cutt 
with prickles like a hedgehog’s backe. 
The prickles must be standing back- 
wards, & soe serve it up with creame 
& sugar.” 

Failure to turn up on parade at 
Castle Cornet in the reign of Charles II 
not merely led to ‘such further 
corporall punishment as shall... be 
thought fitt’”’; it was also enjoined that 
any man “‘soe failing shall pay to the 
Souldier appointed to doe his Duty 
for him 10 pence.’’ 

Instructions for an election in the 
18th century at Higham Ferrers on 
occasions “‘when there is no opposition 
to the person recommended by the 
Marquis of Rockingham” lay down 
that ‘‘the candidate should never come 
to town sooner than the evening before 
the day of election.” They also 
lay down strict arrangements for the 
control of free food and drink by a 
system of previously issued tickets. 

Miss Wake’s book is full of lively 
comment and incident drawn from 
her county’s past. As one of her 


contributors puts it, “‘a place with no 
knowledge of or interest in its own 
history is a poor, pitiable thing, much 
as a man who has lost his memory.”’ 


ENJOYMENT FROM DOGS 


N Talking About Dogs (Rockcliff, 
21s.) Stanley Dangerfield writes 
with humour, wit and sense. The book 
deals with the history of dogs, breeds 
of dogs, choosing and training pup- 
pies, celebrated dogs, Cruft’s Dog 
Show, the Kennel Club, televising dogs 
and the author’s own dogs. Many 
others have written about all these 
things before, but few perhaps have 
achieved Mr. Dangerfield’s charm 
of style or his polish and sparkle. 
Everyone who has a dog or dogs in 
his life will enjoy this entertaining and 
original book. 
The Popular Pekingese, by John A. 
Vlasto (Popular Dogs, 18s.), was first 
published in 1923 and has always 


--~been considered one of the _ best 


balanced and most informative text 
books on the most popular of all the 
toy dogs. The work has now beer 
brought up to date by Miss Mary dé 
Pledge, and the additional informatior 
and new illustrations add greatly tc 
its value. 

T. W. L. Caspersz, a widely recog: 
nised expert on Scotland’s terriers 
is the author of The Caiyn Terrie 
Handbook (Nicholson and Watson 
7s. 6d.), which adds to the literature o: 
a breed that has not had a great dea 
written about it. It would have helpec 
the reader, however, if the dogs illus 
trated had been displayed in chrono 
logical order so that development 
could be observed. The chapter 
Origin and History and Developmen 
are far too compressed and leave thi 
reader with no sense of the length o 
the period covered. Nevertheless thi 
is a welcome and useful little book. 


S5MaL: 
INSIDE THE APE’S MIND 
N My Friend the Chimpanze 
(Robert Hale, 18s.) Heinricl 


Oberjohann gives a good picture of th 
cunning, savage and sometimes friend 
ly workings of the simian mind. H 
begins with a general account o 
chimpanzees, much of it dealing wit! 
the near-human psychology of th 
baby chimpanzee; the remainder o 
the book is devoted to the life storie 
of two chimpanzees and a gorilla 
which slightly belies the title of th 
book. Herr Oberjohann’s charge 
were free to come and go much as the’ 
pleased, and he could thus, he claims 
get a much better insight into, thei 
characters than the naturalist whi 
has only cowed zoo specimens t 
observe. 

He went through a good deal o 
physical discomfort in asserting him 
self by hand-to-hand struggle—th 
only mastery that apes acknowledg 
—but he won their trust and eve! 
used one of them as a sort of police 
man to discipline refractory mandrills 
Some of his imaginative flights seen 
rather far-fetched: when a chimpanze 
dies, does his whole life really pas 
before his eyes? There are 11 photo 
graphs. 


CORSHAM COURT 


S one of the great houses of Wilt 
\ shire, notable for its architecture 
its 18th-century furniture and its col 
lection of pictures, and now in fac 
housing the Bath Academy of Art 
Corsham Court has many claims t 
the interest of visitors. Lord Methue: 
has recently written a highly instruc 
tive brochure on the house and it 
contents, An Historical Account o 
Corsham Court (Corsham Court, 2s. 6d.) 
He gives a brief history of the manos 
the house and its owners, the Methuen 
and their predecessors, notes on th 
remarkable and well documentec 
furniture and a catalogue of the pic 
tures and other works of art. 
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WILD GEESE IN A SCOTTISH RESERVE 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


|’ Blackshaw (pronounced Blaysher by ini- 
> tiates) has always been a name to conjure 
ith. Windswept as they are, the wide green 
Altings. of Blackshaw Merse between the 
$tuaries of the Nith and Lochar in Dumfries- 
tire have earned a reputation for this stretch 
£ Solway which is second to none. For con- 
oisseurs of mudflats and tidal creeks, too, 
llackshaw Bank, extending more than half way 
cross to the Cumbrian shore, has few rivals. 
ince 1957 Blackshaw has been renamed and 
laced under new management, so to speak. Its 
ficial title is now the Caerlaverock Nature 
teserve. Including the tidal flats it covers over 
,000 acres. 
| Curious to know what changes, if any, had 
aken place during the brief period in which 
conservation”’ has been tried, I went down to 
‘len Caple to see for myself. In the old days, 
fcourse, anybody could wander over the merse 
t will. Despite the notice-board warnings, 
ecess is as easy as ever, though bona fide visitors 
re expected to inform the warden in advance 
r, failing that, to lcok him up on arrival. No 
arm in that, to be sure; on the contrary, it was 
pleasure to meet Mr. Roberts and hear about 
is exacting job. Already, he said, the relative 
eace and quiet which the reserve enjoys have 
rought about changes in the habits of the wild 
eese, grey-lags, pinkfeet and barnacles alike, all 
f which are noticeably tamer than they used 
0 be when unrestricted shooting was the rule. 
the grey geese no longer flight so far inland, he 
hinks, and the barnacles are much more 
pproachable. Shooting is still allowed, pre- 
umably because the authority does not wish 
0 offend public opinion. It was surprising, 
levertheless, to learn that as many as fifty local 
jermits. had been granted, to say nothing of 
hose granted to reputable wild-fowlers from 
ither parts of the country. The warden 
xplained that one of his greatest difficulties was 
rying to cope, single-handed, with undesirable 
tharacters with guns poaching on his territory. 
razing out across the wide-open spaces of the 
nerse, I did not envy him his task. 
It was a bright-eyed February day with 
i touch of spring in the air. The lane that led 
lo the sea wall was alive with finches and 
jlackbirds. Corn-buntings ticked and stuttered 
n the hedges. The fields were crowded with 
‘urlews and lapwings, oyster-catchers and wood- 
yigeons by the hundred, fieldfares chattering 
ind golden plovers whistling, rooks in the 
tubbles and linnets all atwitter beside the 
traw stacks. A gaggle of grey-lags stood to 


Pe wild-fowlers and watchers of wild-fow] 


‘OF ALL THE GEESE, NONE IS TRIMMER, NONE SMARTER 


THAN THE BARNACLE.” 


rescued in the Reserve 


A wounded bird that 


BLACKSHAW MERSE AND THE NITH ESTUARY: A TYPICAL STRETCH OF SALTINGS 


IN THE CAERLAVEROCK NATURE RESERVE, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


Shooting is still 


allowed in the reserve, which is a noted haunt of barnacle and other wild geese 


attention as I unlatched the last gate and 
returned to their grazing without bothering to 
see me safely out of sight. 

As always, the view from the sea wall was 
a little daunting at first: those vast stretches 
of salting, with their glittering pools and their 
labyrinths of muddy channels, made it difficult 
to know where to begin. Far to the south, the 
Lakeland hills rose gravely above the smoke of 
Silloth. Larks sprang and sang and went on 
singing: larks, larks all the way. Shelducks 
stood around on the shining flats, in pairs mostly. 
The grunting of the drakes as they bowed to their 
partners sounded faintly sardonic. Redshanks 
yelped in the flooded drains. Sad-voiced, a grey 
plover piped in the silence of the great estuary. 
A mile or more out on the Bank the glasses 
showed a closely packed line of birds. Against 
the light they looked black. Barnacles, perhaps? 
All eagerness, I at once set off to track them 
down. Blackshaw has always been a famous 
haunt of barnacle geese—one of the very few 
places on the mainland where they can be 
looked for with confidence. Normally there are 
between eight and nine hundred of them, but 
this year the numbers have shown a welcome in- 
: crease, owing, no doubt, 
to a successful breeding 
season. In the Western 
Isles, where the short 
grass of the machair on 
the Atlantic beaches 
provides ideal grazing, 
the gaggles have been 
exceptionally large, so 
large that in one of the 
Inner Hebrides the barn- 
acle population has been 
estimated at 15,000. 

After picking my 
way among the pools for 
a few hundred yards, I 
found myself baulked by 
an impassable channel, 
which remained hidden 
from view until the last 
moment. Too late to 
remind myself that the 
same thing had happen- 
ed on previous visits! 
No use priding oneself 
on knowing the lie of 
the land on Blackshaw 
Merse unless one is a 
regular. On the mud- 
flats, needless to say, the 
penalties for treading 
unwarily are apt to be 
very serious indeed, and, 


the author 


if the tide is running, possibly fatal. There are 
places here where the ooze quakes like a jelly— 
and many a man has been glad to leave his 
gumboots behind in order to escape the clutches 
of that awful mud. 

I turned back. In any case, I had satisfied 
myself that the long black line were only pink- 
feet after all. Only pink-feet! Anyone who has 
heard their inspiring bibble-babble or seen them 
rise in their thousands will find this way of 
writing unforgivable: but on the Solway, where 
geese are with us always and everywhere 
throughout the winter, one tends to become 
rather blasé. 

Where, then, were the barnacles? In theory 
a gathering of nine hundred should be easy 
enough to find, especially in a billiards-table 
landscape like this. In practice, one may trudge 
through muck and mire for hours without set- 
ting eyes on them. (This was a discouraging 
thought and the warden had said that he had 
not seen them in the neighbourhood for the 
past two days.) 

Keeping to the seaward edge of the saltings, 
I made for the Lochar mouth, the eastern 
extremity of the reserve. Companies of black- 
backed gulls watched me suspiciously. Once 
a merlin nipped in from the sea and made a pass 
at a skylark, switching its attack from side to 
side before shooting off inland, empty-handed. 
Once I blundered upon a heron, which floun- 
dered up with a startled squawk and flapped off 
towards Annan, cursing as it went. Wigeon 
fifed in the river mouth. The mudflats twinkled 
with small waders. A wonderful, unspoilt, 
away-from-it-all place, this tiny estuary of the 
Lochar. But where were the barnacles? 

Heavy-footed, I turned back towards 
Caerlaverock. The black wood, with the red 
ruin of the castle crouching behind it, looked to 
be an infernally long way off. And then, just 
when my drooping spirits needed it most, I 
heard the unmistakable outcry of barnacles. 
In the distance it sounded like the yapping of 
a horde of excitable puppies. Carefully I 
scanned the saltings. No sign of them there. 
At last I spotted them, ranged as usual in a 
thin black line in one of the fields behind the 
sea-wall, a furlong and more of white faces and 
black necks. Keeping low, I stalked them, 
pausing now and then to see if they had got 
wind of my approach 

Except for an odd bird or two at each end 
of the line, all the geese had their heads down, 
feeding. Moercifully the embankment offered 
the necessary concealment and for once the 
sun came out at the right moment, flooding the 
field with its radiance. Hardly daring to raise 
my head, I peered between the tussocks. It 
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was a sight to exult over, a whole regiment to 
spy on at leisure. 

Of all the geese, none is trimmer, none 
smarter than the barnacle. Its face and fore- 
head are creamy and in some individuals the 
palest of golds. The neck and breast are jet 
black, the upper parts R.A.F. blue, boldly 
barred with black and white. The bill is 
diminutive, the merest stub—not so big as a 
wigeon’s. But it is not so much the fetching 
colour-scheme or the kenspeckle patterning of 
its plumage which lends this little goose its air 
of distinction as its clean-cut lines and dainty 
carriage. In any case, there is not much point 
in describing the individual barnacle; it is the 
sight of the birds en masse which counts and 
which provides the special thrill. 

To my surprise, they continued to feed 
without showing any trace of nervousness even 
when cramp forced me to sit up and show my- 
self. Hitherto I had always been dubious about 
statements which said that barnacles were the 
most approachable of geese. No doubt this was 
because most of my encounters with them had 
been on the Solway, where the shore-shooters 
have always given them a hot time. Keeping 
low as they do, barnacles offer an easier target 
than the high-flying greys and as a result they 
become extremely wary. A few months of pro- 
tection cannot change the habits of generations, 
but if the behaviour of this flock was anything 
to go by, it certainly looked as if the new order 
was beginning to make itself felt. 

An incautious movement, and every head 
went up, ready for instant take-off. Zank zank! 
barked the leaders, pacing forward into the 
wind. I could see their pink tongues as they 
gave the command. There was a roar of wings, 
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a wild clamour of voices and suddenly the sky 
was thick with geese. In disorderly array they 
circled overhead, shouting their heads off, 
obviously unwilling to leave if there was any 
chance of returning. 

Looking across the field, I saw that one of 
them had been left behind. Head erect and 
trailing a broken wing, it stood there watching 
me without making any attempt to move until 
it saw me climb the fence, whereupon it stallxed 
off towards the far corner. An easy catch, I 
thought; but once again I had not reckoned 
with the concealed dykes which effectively 
prevent any sort of point-to-point progress in 
this part of the world. When I was ready to 
run it down, the wounded goose nose-dived into 
the gutter and for the next half-hour swam up 
and down, diving when hard-pressed and hiss- 
ing defiance whenever I came near enough to 
try to grab it. Unfortunately, it was one of 
those dykes which are jumpable but too deep 
for wading. Twice I cornered the cripple only 
to have it dodge between my legs. Finally, 


more by accident then design, I slithered in\ 


above the knees just as it surfaced after a dive. 
It struggled and hissed, of course, a rare handful 
for one trying to keep his balance in that ice- 
cold ooze, plucky and full of fight to the end. 

Half sadly, half gladly (and thoroughly 
soaked), I carried the precious bundle back to 
the car. When is a nature reserve not a nature 
reserve, I wondered. The answer to this 
conundrum, presumably, is: when shooting- 
permits are granted to all and sundry. 

For once, however, the sequel was not un- 
happy. The injured goose was taken post-haste 
to one of the largest veterinary hospitals in the 
country where it was X-rayed and the broken 


wing sewn up and pinned with a steel splint. I 
spent the next week in the company of 
number of sick puppies, ailing calves and 
lambs, after which it became an out-patien | 
on my garden lawn. There it quickly settled 
down, grazing contentedly and quite tame, 
provided it was not approached too closely. 
Within twenty-four hours it developed a taste 
for brown bread, gobbling two or three slices 
at a time. After a fortnight, indeed, it became 
so confiding as to wait outside the door for 
someone to come and feed it. The crippled 
wing was still very stiff and it began to look as 
though the operation had not been altogether 
successful. Gradually, however, the bird hitched 
it into position and attended to it most carefully 
when preening. In the meantime it grazed and 
dozed. Never did a goose enjoy such a healthy 
appetite. 

At the end of a month’s captivity it felt 
strong enough for a trial flight, pacing to 
the far end of the lawn and sprinting into the 
wind time and again, though the enclosure was 
too confined to risk an actual take-off. In the 
ordinary way barnacle geese migrate about the 
middle of April. The question was whether or 
not the casualty would be sufficiently recovered 
in-time for thé long flight. If it were released 
prematurely the chances were that it would 
very soon come to grief. Even so, it seemed 
only fair to give it the chance. After some 
thought, then, I compromised by setting the 
captive free on an estate where pinioned 
barnacles are kept for ornamental purposes. 
Zunky, as we came to call him, is now at liberty 
to go north or stay behind as he pleases—and 
judging by his restlessness now the time to go 
is here I have little doubt that he will go. | 


MIDDLECOFF’S BOOK 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN i 


Y some strange law of nature there is an 
affinity between dentistry and _ golf. 
Heading our list of golfing dentists is the 

now venerable T. A. Torrance, who won many 
Walker Cup matches and still wins scratch 
medals in good company. He has had many 
minor but still skilful followers. America is 
richer still. Many will remember Dr. O. F. 
Willing, an admirable putter who studied the 
line so carefully that he always looked in the 
bottom of the hole, ‘‘to see,’ John Low re- 
marked, “if there were any snakes in it.’”’ Dr. 
Taylor, from California, was regarded by many 
of our players as the most formidable of all 
their adversaries in the Walker Cup at Minne- 
apolis. Greatest of all is Cary Middlecoff, who 
gave up a successful practice to become a pro- 
fessional golfer, has been twice Champion of the 
United States and since he turned professional 
is said to have won more tournaments and more 
money than any other player in his country. 


* ok * 


A book written by so interesting a man 
ought to be interesting, and I think Middle- 
coff’s Advanced Golf (Nicholas Kaye, 18s.) 
definitely is so, though I wish he had not taken 
the title of Advanced Golf, which surely belongs 
once and for all to James Braid. However, as 
some years ago an English professional ignorant- 
ly appropriated Sir Walter Simpson’s famous 
title The Art of Golf, I suppose these little 
borrowings must be expected. I remember 
when we first heard of Middlecoff here. A young 
amateur from Memphis won the North and South 
open, the only amateur ever to do so. Clearly 
we should see him in the next American Walker 
Cup side and he was duly invited, but declined 
on the ground that he meant to turn pro- 
fessional and therefore thought it not a fair thing 
to join. That seemed a notably honourable 
action. He has not been here often. We saw 
him in the Ryder Cup match at Wentworth in 
1953, and in 1957 he played in the Open 
Championship at St. Andrews. He did not do 
very well, but he made many friends, everybody 
liked him and a first British Championship is a 
severe test to a stranger. Hogan won at 
Carnoustie in 1953, but Bobby Jones tore up 
his card at St. Andrews in 1921, Sarazen 
failed to qualify at Troon in 1923 and Hagen 


finished far away down the list at Deal in 1920. 
If Middlecoff comes again, as I hope he will, he 
will be more alarming. 

And now to his book. I admit to being a 
little blasé over instructional books, and when 
an ordinarily successful professional | produces 
his book as a matter of course, obviously written 
by somebody else, I look at it with a lack- 
lustre eye; but this book I found decidedly 
interesting and entertaining, the more so because 
it is written in the American golfing tongue. 
I know that tongue well enough to understand 
that “You’re away’ means that it is my 
turn to play, but I have never been ‘“‘miffed”’ 
when someone asked mé to hole a short putt, I 


have never called my bag a “‘quiver”’ (a highly , 


poetical expression) and, though I have doubt- 
less done many ‘double bogeys,” I have never 
so termed them... I think the phrase means two 
strokes over the par of a hole. 

Middlecoff’s book is at once evidence of the 
immense pains and thought he has given to the 
game and the straightforward, commonsensible 
point of view from which he regards it. Here is 
a passage which seems to me full of sense, 
though it may disappoint those theorists in 
search of the eternal secret: ““Numerous gim- 
micks have been devised for starting the club 
back away from the ball. Some say push it back 
with the left hand. Others have said the first 
movement of the back swing should be made 
with the hips. I say that the swing as a whole 
must be a unified action and that therefore 
there should be no singling out of the particular 
part of the body that initiates the swing. It 
should be just that—the start of the swing.”’ To 
which I can only say, as Sam Weller did to 
the gentleman at the Swarry at Bath, “‘I like 
your conwersation much. I think it’s wery 
pretty.” 


* * OX 


The part of the game in which the author 
does enter into minutiae is the play from just 
off the green, the various forms of chip or pitch 
or pitch-and-run. Always intensely important, 
they have probably become more so than ever 
in modern golf, since the possibility and indeed 
the necessity of boiling down three shots into 
two is more and more recognised. Here Middle- 
coff deals in feet and even inches, alike in the 


matter of stance and of the exact distances the 
player should make up his mind to pitch on the 
green according to his position. i 

Yet here again plain common sense comes 
breaking in with the author’s recommendation 
of the putter used from a little way off the 
green. “Your putter,” he says, “is likely to be 
your best weapon for getting the ball close to 
the hole whenever you are no more than about 
seven or eight feet off the green and the grass 
between your ball and the green proper is cut 
fairly close.’’ Even at twenty feet from the hole 
he deems the putter a good friend, and that even 
to eminent personages. “With a close lie the 
putter will nearly always offer the safer shot, 
since even the finest of golfers will at times 
blade or prop a pitch shot from this type of 
lie.”’ I remember a most distinguished player 
pitching with a niblick from close to the Valley 
of Sin to the home hole at St. Andrews and, 


. being asked afterwards why he had not putted 


it, replied, “I never thought of that.” The 
putter deserves thinking of sometimes by the 
greatest, and Middlecoff takes up his testimon 
nobly on behalf of a club now called, I believe. 
the Texan wedge, just as it used once to be 
called the Musselburgh iron. 
ie ae ’ 
Middlecoff gives hole by hole an account of 
his last round played in a big wind in the cele- 
brated Masters’ Tournament at Augusta in 
Georgia. He did not win, being just behind 
Burke and Venturi, and he goes minutely into 
one or two mistakes of tactics that he made, the 
avoiding of which might have won him th 
tournament. This would, of course, be mor 
interesting if one knew the course, which very 
few British readers do; but even so there is 
plenty that is instructive in his arguments held 
with himself and his description of the things 
that he ought not to have done or ought to have 
done. This detailed account makes one realise 
how much hard and agonised thinking can be 
demanded from a highly strung man by a round 
with so much depending on it. It makes o 
feel golf is a cruel game, and, though he has as 
far as possible conquered it, doubtless it a 
taken a good deal out of Middlecoff in the con- 
quest. I wonder if he sometimes reflects that 
dentistry would have been soothing. : 


: 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WATERLOO 
BALL 


IR,—The letter on the Duchess of 

Richmond’s ball before Waterloo, 
in your issue of March 20, prompts me 
to send you the following, which is re- 
markable in that it came to me by 
word of mouth from one who was in 
Brussels at the time 143 years ago, at 
only second hand. It was related by 
Major Arthur Chambers of Hatfield 
\Sourt, Leominster, with whom I was 
staying at the time (December 23, 
1923). I wrote it down at once and 
quote verbatim. 

“When Major Chambers was 
lying ill in 1888 an old gentleman, the 
50n of a veterinary surgeon, named 
Jennings, used to go and sit with him. 
He was in Brussels, aged nine, on the 
night of the Brussels ball on the eve 
of Waterloo in 1815. He was able to 
settle a controversy as to where the 
ball was held, as his mother occupied a 
house immediately opposite. The ball 
was given at the back of the Duke of 
Richmond’s house, in a laundry. It 
was at the foot of a cul-de-sac where 
the carriages could go only one at a 
time, and the noise kept him and his 
mother awake all night. Jennings 
went to a meet at Kenilworth(?) in 
pink at the age of ninety-three and 
died about a week afterwards.’’— 
ANDREW HaccGarp, Uplands Orchard, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. 


ASH HOUSE IN VIRGINIA 


Sir,—The photograph and letter con- 
cerning the circular ash house on a 
farm at Moreton Hampstead, in Devon, 
in your issue of February 27, attracted 
my attention. 

There is a smaller brick circular 
ash house on the farm of my wife’s 
family, Upper Marlbourne, Hanover 
County, Virginia. This ash house is 
still in use and serving its original 
purpose. To my knowledge this is 
fairly unusual.—S. P. ANDERSON, Jr., 
South Hill, Virginia, U.S.A. 


NEWMARKET IN THE ’90s 
‘Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
is of a chromo-lithograph of about 
1890 depicting the Plantation Paddock 
at Newmarket. With the print goes a 
key for identification of the personages 
shown, and there is an interesting 
problem in this connection. 

The elegant and beautiful woman 
in the left foreground is Lady deGrey, 
engaged in conversation with Mr. and 
Mrs. Leopold Rothschild. Immediately 
behind and slightly to the right of Lady 
de Grey stands a man in a posture 
recalling that of Henry VIII. He is 
bearded, wears a brown suit and a red 
tie and smokes a cigar. On the key this 
figure is numbered 18 and his name is 
given as Earl Rosslyn, but the figure 
outlined faces towards the horseand not 
as in the print; moreover, he wears a 
monocle, has a moustache and goatee 
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CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH OF ABOUT 1890, DEPICTING THE PLANTATION PADDOCK AT NEWMARKET 


See letter: Newmarket in the ’gos 


beard and carries a shooting-stick, One 
can only assume that the print was 
altered after the key was prepared and 
printed, but who is this rather defiant- 
looking man? 

For the rest, the Prince of Wales 
is easily recognisable in a charac- 
teristic attitude; with him are the 
Duke and Duchess of Westminster. 
Near by is the Duke of Beaufort with 
Lord Rosebery. The lady on the 
extreme left is the Hon. J. Lowther, 
and the jockey right of centre talking 
to a trainer is C. Wood. To the right, 
and coming towards the spectator, are 
Lord and Lady Gerard. 

It is interesting to note that in 
other plates of the series depicting 
races the horses are shown galloping 
with all four legs fully extended, as in 
earlier portrayals, and I assume that 
fast enough photographic plates were 
not then available to enable photo- 
graphs of a race to be taken which 
would have informed artists of the 
true position of the legs. 

The print is one of a set of five. 
The remaining four are as follows: 
An Important Trial at Newmarket, 
The Start of the Grand Prix, The Finish 
for the Derby and The Saddling Room 
at Epsom. I have not come across 
these prints before, but they and 
others appear to have been produced 
in considerable numbers, mainly by a 
German firm.—KENNETH GLOVER, 
Beadnell, Chathill, Northumberland. 


WEIRS BELOW BRIDGES 


Sir,—I have only recently noticed 
how often there is a miniature weir 
immediately below West-Country 
bridges spanning shallow rivers or 
brooks. The two enclosed photographs 
of Devon bridges show the idea: one 
is Langford Bridge, across the Otter, 
a little upstream from Honiton, and 
the other is Culmstock Bridge. 

The best explanation I can find is 
that a hard piece of river-bed (per- 
haps originally a ford) was chosen for 
the bridge, or it may have been built 
up, or there may have been scooping- 
out downstream, because it would be 
disastrous to have a little weir and 
consequent wash-out immediately 
above the bridge. But perhaps some 
more common-sense reason exists. 

In any case these little weirs are 
pleasant toseeand most satisfactory for 
photographers. — WESTCOUNTRYMAN, 
Somerset. 


THATCHING WITH 
BRACKEN 


Sir,—A letter in your issue of 
August 18, 1955, mentioned the use of 
bracken inthatch As bracken abounds 
in this neighbourhood I have been 
considering the idea of thatching a 
summer-house with it, but, having 
never seen a thatch of this material, 
I am not sure whether the attempt 
would be worth while. 


One would imagine that the laying 
of bracken in such a way as to present 
both a pleasing appearance and a 
waterproof covering might be difficult 
to achieve. 

Perhaps some of your readers 
have experience of this type of 
thatching. Information as to its mode 
of construction, appearance and gen- 
eral efficiency would be of interest.— 
AMBROSE GODDARD, Little Gaddesden, 
Hertfordshire. 


A PALOMINO IN JAPAN? 


S1r,—When I was in Japan in 1905, 
I went up to Karanazawa, a hill 
station below Assamyama, an active 
volcano, and made a riding tour of the 
district lasting five days. The pony I 
hired was what is described in 
Mr. Summerhays’s article of March 6 
as a Palomino. He was quite frankly a 
yellow pony, with cream-coloured 
mane and tail, and was a stallion. 
There was nothing “muddy, washy, 
blotchy or patchy’’ about him, not 
even a white stocking. 

As he was broken to pack- and 
side-saddle, I was asked which I 
would ride. I chose side-saddle, and 
my companion elected for pack- 
saddle, which she regretted later. We 
had an extra pack mule and two bettos 
(grooms) on foot. We followed only 
mountain tracks. On one occasion 
another pony rushed at mine, showing 
his teeth and snarling like a dog and, 


DEVON BRIDGES WITH SMALL WEIRS BELOW THEM: LANGFORD BRIDGE AND (right) CULMSTOCK BRIDGE 


See letter: Weirs below Bridges 
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but for my beito, I should have had a 
bad time. 

My yellow mount climbed like a 
cat up the steep mountain sides and 
carried me well with a reasonably 
comfortable gait. This was put to the 
test when our escort lost the way one 
evening and we did not get to our 
destination until I had been nearly 14 
hours in the saddle, excluding stops 
for food. Long before that I could not 
sit side-saddle any longer and ended 
up astride. 

I do not know how this Palomino 
got to Japan. Until I read this 
article I had thought of him as indi- 
genous to Japan, never having seen 
one before or since.— BEATRIX 
CHARLES (Mrs.), Le Baousset, Val de 
Menton, Alpes Maritimes, France. 

[The correct colour of a Palomino 
is golden, with a pure white (not 
cream) mane and tail.—Ep.] 


THE PINEAPPLE AS A 


SYMBOL 
From Siv G. Rostrevoy Hamilton 
Sir,—I have only recently seen 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s letter in 
your issue of January 30, recalling an 
occasion when Sir Edwin Lutyens 
spoke of the pineapple as ‘“‘of course”’ 
symbolising eternity. Mr. Williams- 
Ellis goes on to say that he has “found 
no other authority for this statement.”’ 

It was under the conviction that 
the pineapple symbolised eternity that 
I wrote, soon after the outbreak of the 
last war, a poem called The Flaking 
Pineapple. It concerned a dilapidated 
house—civilisation—with gate-posts 
which flaunted 

A crinkled pineapple of stone, now 

flaking, 
To challenge Time. 

When I had posted the poem to 
the New Statesman (where it was first 
printed), a slight doubt occurred to 
me. How had I learnt of this symbol? 
I hunted high and low for evidence, 
but with no success. 

Now, however, I can claim the 
support of Sir Edwin Lutyens, for I 
cannot assume that, when he spoke, he 
was trying merely to “rationalise”’ his 
fancy.—G. RostrEvyor HamiLtTon, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 


MILLING AT POMPEII 


Str, — In the interesting article, 
Milling in the Shetlands (CountRY 
Lire, March 6), E. M. Gardner refers 
to the old Shetland corn mills having 
been built co-operatively and also to 
Dr. E. Cecil Curwen’s suggestion that 
such mills may have been known in 
the Mediterranean in 65 B.c. Both 
these statements are confirmed by the 
bakehouses excavated at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

I enclose a photograph which I 
took at Pompeii last September. This 
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shows a portion of one of the com- 
munal bakehouses, with the oven 
under the arch and, on the right, one 
of the hand querns, which is an 
advanced type and, I would say from 
memory, more than 8 ft. high. As both 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried 
in 79 A.p., there can be no doubt, I 
would think, that communal mills and 
ovens must have been used for many 
years to have reached this stage of 
perfection by then. 

Am I notcorrect in thinking, more- 
over, that the Egyptians were using 
stone mills several thousand years B.c. 
—Eva R. Pinto, Oxhey Woods House, 
Oxhey-drive, neay Northwood, Middle- 
Sex. 


A RARE INDUSTRY 


Si1r,—Barely a century ago the making 
of fuzee chains, used then in the regu- 
lation of watch and clock movements, 


was considered second in importance 
only to salmon fishing in the Hamp- 
shire town of Christchurch. 

The work of making these chains, 
many so fine that 20 or more tiny 
links, each with two microscopic 
rivets, went to the inch, was mainly 
done by women and children—without 
optical aid and with the use of a simple 
“doll-sized”’ hammer and press. Be- 
sides this cottage industry there were, I 
believe, three factories in Christchurch. 
Only one, shown in an accompanying 
photograph, is easily recognisable to- 
day. This building, which stands in 
Bargates, belonged to a Mr. Hart and 
still bears a circular plaque inscribed 
“Watch, Clock, Fuzee-Chain Manu- 
factory, 1845.” There are a number of 
large windows, very necessary in this 
fine work, which is said to have cost 
many local people their sight. 

This craft is thought to have been 


BAKEHOUSE AND HAND QUERN (right) AT POMPEII 
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brought into England by the Hugue 
nots towards the end of the 17tt 
century, and died slowly out at the enc 
of the 19th with the advent of moderr 
watch construction. Fuzee or fusee 
chains were in general use to equalis 
the force of the watch spring, and | 
understand that they are still so usec 
in marine chronometers. 

It is frequently claimed that thi: 
industry was peculiar to Christchurcl 
and was carried on nowhere else it 
England. I have read of a traditior 
that such work was also done it 
near-by Wimborne, and I should bi 
interested to hear if other district: 
also made these tiny chains.—N. M 
WoopvatL, 40, St. Mary’s-tervace 
Hastings, Sussex. 


A WALPOLE HOUSE ON 
A BOWL? 


Sir,—-Mr. Frank Davis, in his artick 
of February 27, refers at length to thi 
green glass bowl which I had the gooc 
fortune to buy at Sotheby’s o1 
February 4. 

The mottoes—Farvi quae sentia 
(Say what you think) and Appetitu. 
vationt pareat (Let appetite obey 
reason)—have tended to imply tha 
Wentworth Woodhouse is the man 
sion depicted. Another possibility, i 
is stated, is Milton, which I under 
stand has been refaced. It is possibl 
that the mottoes have been incor 
rectly identified. Might not this viev 
have come from an engraving o 
another mansion ? 

I would like to pursue the matte 
for the sake of accuracy, and in thi 
task may I, Sir, enlist your help an 
that of your readers? 

Incidentally, the ceremonial gob 
let, also illustrated, had a crown finia 
which can be seen complete on % 
covered punchbowl in the Nottinghan 
Castle Museum.—Howarp PHILLIPS 
London, W.1. 

[The first motto (Favi qua 
sentias) was that of the Walpoles 
Earls of Orford, though it is not thi 
motto of Lord Walpole of Wolterton 
Appetitus vation pareat is a motte 
of the Fitzwilliams, also of the Ash 
worths and Custances. The house 
engraved with such skill and apparen’ 
fidelity, appears to have been of bricl 
and had Dutch gables of a kind par 
ticularly common in the east o 
England in the first half of the 17tl 
century and sometimes persisting 
after the Restoration. Two Charles | 
houses of this type, Godinton anc 
Surrenden Dering, both in Kent, have 
such gables, but do not correspond it 
detail with the house engraved on the 
bowl. 

The group of figures smoking anc 
drinking, which appears below the 
two mottoes, the fox’s mask and the 
stag-hunt, all suggest that the bow 


iy have been made for a number of 
ighbours who hunted and met after- 
irds for a jovial evening. If the 
‘bttoes were those of the two prin- 
yal members of such a hunteclub, 
‘orfolk seems the likeliest location of 
‘e house, and if the bowl could be 
ited as early as 1720, the earlier 
joughton might be represented. Sir 
/obbert Walpole began building the 
jesent Houghton Hall in 1722, but 
jtle is known about its predecessor, 
jough it is believed to have been 
jiilt by the Prime Minister’s grand- 
|ther, Sir Edward Walpole, and to 
lve been a red brick house. 


A shield bearing a coat-of-arms 
\ypears on the gable above the porch, 
it all that is discernible on it is a 
levron. The arms of Walpole are: 
' on a fesse between two chevrons 
ble three cross-crosslets of the first. 
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of cracking that it no longer fits its 
box. The only major difference between 
this tile and the one illustrated is that 
mine has only the initials E R and not 
H R as well; otherwise there are only 
slight differences, in the pilasters.— 
J. M. Carrey, Burderop Park, Swin- 
don, Wiltshire. 


COPY OF A RAPHAEL 


S1r,—I was interested to see, in your 
issue of January 30, a photograph of 
the gallery at Somerley, Hampshire, 
which shows a large painting by Har- 
low of Raphael’s Transfiguration. A 
few months ago I was fortunate 
enough to purchase at a local auction 
another copy of this famous picture, 
extremely well painted and framed 
but much smaller, about 24 by 37 ins. 

I do not know who painted my 
picture, but I should be interested to 


ILD IRON IMPLEMENTS FOR REMOVING BURNING THATCH 
‘ROM A BUILDING (left) AND FOR MOVING POLES OUT OF 
THE GROUND IN A HOP-YARD 


See letter: Iron Bygones 


he house is certainly not the Fitz- 
illiams’ seat, Milton, where a good 
eal of the earlier building survives, 
id the 17th-century Wentworth 
foodhouse, as shown in an engraving, 
as quite a different affair.—ED. ] 


THE EMBARRASSED 
WIGEON 


iR,—In your issue of February 16, 
)56, you reproduced a photograph of 
Francis Barlow painting in the pos- 
ssion of Sir Ronald Wingate. I am 
\closing a photograph of a picture in 
y own possession which I believe 
presents the sequel to Sir Ronald 
‘ingate’s picture, Conversation Piece, 

In my picture the duck, dis- 
irbed by the wigeon, is taking to 
e water, while the mallard is pro- 
sting with widely opened beak, and 
© wigeon is, as Sir Ronald. says, 
armingly embarrassed. Are these 
yo pictures part of a sequence? I 
lieve that my picture came from the 
lection of Charles Whymper, the 
rd artist of a generation ago. It 
easures 26 ins. by 30 ins.—Nora K. 
ZADWICK (Mrs.), 7, Causewayside, 
ambridge. 


ROYAL ARMS ON A TILE 


R,—The letter Royal Arms on a 
himmey in your issue of February 13 
as extremely interesting to me, as I 
ive an almost exactly similar green 
le, which was found in a store room 
‘re some 30 or 40 years ago. It was 
en in perfect condition and in a box 
viously made to fit and padded 
side. 

Unfortunately it was then set In 
e garden wall, and after a few years 
as discovered to be damaged by frost, 
hich caused some peeling of the 
ight green glaze. 

It was then removed and brought 
doors again, but so much concrete 
as left adhering to the back for fear 


know if Harlow painted more than 
one copy of the original Raphael. 
P. A. Wiriiams, Cherry Orchard, 
Forest Row, Sussex. 

{While on a visit to Italy in 1818 
George Henry Harlow is said to have 
painted his fine copy of NRaphael’s 
Transfiguration at the Vatican in the 
astonishingly brief time of eighteen 
days. It is of the same size as the 
original. He may have made a rapid 
preliminary study of the picture be- 
fore commencing work on the large 
canvas, but there is no evidence of 


this. Harlow was taken ill 
immediately on his re- 
turn to England in Janu- 
ary, 1819, and he died 
within three weeks in 
his thirty-second year. 
Therefore he can have 
made no subsequent re- 
duced facsimile of the 
subject, and it is probable 
that the painting in 
question is one of the 
many copies of the orig- 
inal by an _ unrecorded 
artist. The picture now 
at Somerley was sold in 
1857 at Godin’s sale for 
only £126.—Ep.] 


IRON BYGONES 


Sir,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of two iron imple- 
ments purchased in an 
antique shop in England 
a few years ago. They 
were both marked ‘‘tree 
saw,’ but I wonder 
whether they were really 
intended for this purpose. 
At one time they obvious- 
ly had poles attached. 

Is it possible that 
they could be hooks for 
removing the thatch 
from a burning cottage? 
The width of the blade is 
about 8 in., which would 
make it difficult to use 
as a saw. Perhaps you 
or your readers could identify 
them.—JAMEs A. KEILLOR, 3, Ridge- 
view-avenue, White Plains, New York, 
U.S.A. 

[The left-hand implement is, as 
suggested, a hook for removing burn- 
ing thatch from a building. It was 
mounted on a stout pole about 20 ft. 
long and a chain was attached to the 
ring so that several could assist in 
pulling. They can still be found hang- 
ing in country churches. The right- 
hand implement is a hop-pole dog for 
moving poles out of the ground in a 
hop-yard. A strong pole about 6 ft. 
long was fixed to the two lugs and the 
metal implement was hooked round 
the hop-pole, which was levered out of 
the ground.—EpD.] 


MOTTO ON A CHURCH 
CLOCK 


Sir,—I am investigating the history 
of the church clock at Rye, Sussex, 
and should be glad if any of your 
readers could confirm that the motto 
now shown above the dial, ‘For our 
time is a very shadow that passeth 
away” (Wisdom II, 52), is a compar- 
atively recent feature. Rumour has it 
that in the middle of the last century, 
and possibly later, the names of the 


MALLARD AND WIGEON, OIL PAINTING BY FRANCIS BARLOW 
See letter: The Embarrassed Wigeon 
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CHURCH CLOCK AT RYE, SUSSEX, WITH 
A MOTTO OF UNCERTAIN DATE ABOVE 


THE DIAL 


See letter: Motto on a Church Clock 


churchwardens were shown above the 
dial, with the motto “Tempus Fugit’’. 

If this is true, it would be inter- 
esting to know if this practice began 
with the erection of the dial about 
1760, if the names were changed as 
new churchwardens took office, and 
who was responsible for having the 
present motto added. 

The dial has. recently been re- 
painted and now looks very. smart 
with gilt figures on a blue ground and 
the frame painted cream. One of the 
quarter boys has a red sash and the 
other a blue one.—E. J. TyYLeEr, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


The Wroth Cup.—Has any of your 
readers heard of the Wroth Cup or 
seen it anywhere? It is a silver gilt 
family cup, dating from 1603, which 
came to us from the Wroth family of 
Petherton Park, Somerset. I know it 
was in my grandfather’s possession 
three months before he died in 1902, 
but do not know what has become of 
it since.—Sir Hecror LETHBRIDGE, 
Bart., Long Sutton House, Langport, 
Somerset. 

Figure Mentioned by Dickens. 
In his letter on the buildings of old 
Leadenhall (March 20) Mr. Pinto men- 
tions an 18th-century naval figure, 
with sextant, over the doorway of 
Norie’s Naval Academy. This is the 
“little wooden Midshipman’’ men- 
tioned by Charles Dickens in Dombey 
and Son. This figure is still in the 
possession of my firm, and is now 
on loan to the Dickens Fellowship 
EricWILson, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 
Mink Colonies in Britain?—I am at 
present writing a series of papers on 
mammals introduced to this country, 
which are now living here in a feral 
state. I should be most grateful if any 
of your readers could tell me of any 
colonies of mink now in existence in 
Britain. —CHRISTOPHER LeEveR, Rye 
Mead House, Winkfield, Berkshire 
What was the Association ? 

I have a bronze disc, the size of a 
penny, which has the name ‘Robert 
Reid” on one side and “London 
Association 1792’ on the other. I 
presume it is a token of membership. 
Is anything known of Robert Reid 
and the London Association?——-R. L. 
EAGLe, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


We regret that in the article 
A Major Farming Curse (March 27) 
the annual value of this country’s 
livestock production was incorrectly 
given as £5 million. It should have 
been £800 million. 
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MODERNITY UNDER A TRADITIONAL ROOF 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


HE owner of Mayflower House, Alfriston, Sussex, 

Mr. F. A. A. Wootton, was insistent that it should har- 

monise with other buildings in the neighbourhood. In 
this he was supported by his brother, Mr. R. V. Wootton, who 
acted as his architect, the Downland Preservation Com- 
mittee, who expressed a preference for a long low roof line, and 
the county planning authority, who stipulated that the roof 
should be covered with clay tiles. The general shape and 
character of the building were thus circumscribed. But beneath 
the traditional steeply pitched roof, which differs only in patina 
from those on farm-houses and barns near by, lies a house which 
is thoroughly up-to-date, with an open plan, large plate-glass 
windows, one of the newer forms of central heating and a full 
complement of modern conveniences. 

Mr. Wootton (best known, perhaps, for his work as an 
official war artist with the R.A.F.) was lucky enough to acquire 
the site after its previous owner, an influential and determined 
air-commodore, had succeeded against all opposition in 
obtaining permission to build on it—and had then changed his 


plans. It is a flat shelf of land lying between the river and the 
road in the Cuckmere valley, not far from Alfriston. To the 
west and north the house is sheltered from winds, and from 
the view of traffic passing on the road, by a small wood com- - 
prising a variety of trees. To the south and east the ground 


MAYFLOWER HOUSE, ALFRISTON, SUSSE) 

Sheltering in a wood beneath a steeply pitched roof 

clay tiles, this very modern house sets an example 
unobtrusiveness 


drops abruptly to the broad water-meadows throu; 
which the winding river flows, and there are uninte 
rupted views of the smooth-swelling downs beyond. 

By adopting a passage-less type of plan, stretch 
along an east-west axis, it was possible to give all t 
principal rooms—best bedroom, hall, living-room ai 
kitchen—a south aspect. All three bedrooms and t 
bathroom have windows facing east, for the morning su 
and the kitchen has a window facing west. The on 
windows on the north, or entrance, front are two smi 
ones lighting a back lobby and a w.c. 

The garage—possibly unique among garages | 
having its walls adorned with mural paintings | 
vintage cars, by the owner)—is under the main roof a: 
can be reached from the hall, the opening being protect 
by a self-closing fireproof sliding-door. 

The hall is of exceptionally generous proportio! 
and floored with old London paving stones. Oppos. 
the front door in the east wall is a large coat cupboai 
and beside it are a pair of doors leading to the master be 
room and bathroom. The south wall consists entirely 
glazed doors, which can be opened right back, giving t 
hall the appearance of a covered courtyard, and in t 
west wall, beyond the curious hanging staircase, is 
seven-foot opening (which can be closed by a slidi 
panel) into the living-room. 

THE HALL AND STAIRCASE. The outer ends of the Columbian pine treadsare __—_—s* There is only one window in the living-room, 
hung from above on metal tubes. The sliding folding doors open on to a paved terrace +t 1s seventeen feet long, the greater part of it glaz 

: ; with one piece of plate glass. The floor here consists 
a surround of polished oak blocks and a centre area 
mastic asphalte, as a base for a carpet. The fireplace 
on a corner, the hearth raised and cantilevered out 
the wall, with a flared hood above tapering to the ceili 
Unlike the usual corner fire, which spreads its radiar 
through an arc of only 90 degrees, this one is on an 01 
side corner, and effective through 270 degrees. Such 
fire may not be efficient if judged by the standards of t 
Coal Utilisation Council, but its function here is to 
seen, rather than felt. 

Beyond the fire the room narrows to form a dini 
corner. The massive table, a duplicate of that in 1 
breakfast-corner beyond, was made by the owner, w 
also constructed the benches and the partial partit: 
marking the boundary between living-room and kitch 

Many housewives, while appreciating the advanta 
of an open plan, are opposed to the idea of havin; 
door between kitchen and living-room on the grou1 
that guests can not only smell what’s cooking, but ¢ 
observe the untidiness which even the most hig 
organised cook (so I am told) generates in the process 
preparing a meal. In Mayflower House, however, b¢ 
these objections have been overcome. The work 
kitchen is round a corner, invisible from the living-ro¢ 
and odorous emanations from pots on the range 
collected by a hood and expelled through a ventila 
into the boiler room. As an added precaution 


THE KITCHEN AND BREAKFAST-CORNER: ’ The kitchen ds aplessave places oo! en Oe ee one eee 


ose: . p : : above the general level to form a vapour trap. 
to work in, with attractive views to south and west, and there are french windows The south end of the kitchen ine break 
leading to the garden 


with wood block floor and glazed doors opening on 
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sticklers for good coffee appreciate blend 37 


The more particular you are about coffee, the more you will recognise 
the merits of Nescafé Blend 37. Here are the lively aroma and 

flavour you look for; here is the inimitable tang achieved 

only by the authentic “high roast”. Allow a teaspoonful of Blend 37 for 
each cupful and add boiling water for perfect after-dinner black coffee. 
For delicious white coffee, add milk to taste. Yes—Blend 37 


is easy to make—but it is worthy to be judged, not so much for this CONTINENTAL BLE ND 


advantage, as for its excellence. Price 4/6 in the tin with the green band. na 


A SPECIAL BLEND OF HIGH-ROAST COFFEES 
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LOOKING FROM THE HALL THROUGH THE LIVING-ROOM. At the far end is the dining-corner, and beyond it the breakfast-corner 


and kitchen. 


a paved terrace. The working part has a plastic 
tile floor and is lit by a wide window overlooking 
a part of the garden which has been left as a 
woodland glade. There can be very few kitchens 
with two such attractive outlooks. 

The equipment is well arranged; the cup- 
boards beneath the double stainless steel sinks 
have each been specially designed for a 
specific purpose, and one is equipped with 
rustproof sliding vegetable racks. There are a 
washing machine, a _ refrigerator, a water 
softener, an insulated solid fuel cooker, and a 
large drying cupboard containing a purposely 
unlagged hot-water cylinder. 

The heating and hot water arrangements 
are a little unusual in that there are three 
separate systems, each. heating water for 
different purposes. The cooker has a_back- 
boiler which supplies hot water for washing up, 
laundry and heating the drying cupboard. 


Ail 


(i 


ie"x 2I'6" 
Briefast 


Water for baths and wash basins is heated by 
an electric storage cylinder in the large linen 
cupboard adjoining the bathroom. And an 
automatic anthracite-burning boiler in the 
boiler room heats water for the central heating 
system, which consists partly of skirting panels 
and partly of floor panels. 

Incidentally, there are also three different 
types of solid fuel used, one for the cooker, one 
for the boiler and one for the open fire. This 
accounts, to some extent, for the odd shape of 
the boiler room. 
and living-room fire are gathered into one 
stack, and can all be swept from the boiler 
room. 

The two bedrooms in the roof are provided 
with built-in dressing-tables, plastic topped, 
fitted -with drawers, and with wash basins in- 
corporated. There are also large wardrobes 
and cupboards recessed into the roof space. 


Garage ; 
20'o' x |o'o 


The flues from boiler, cooker , 


The ceiling is perforated and backed with glass wool to absorb sound, sometimes a problem with an open plan 


One of the great advantages of a roof like this 
is that it provides as much storage space as the 
most inveterate hoarder could desire. From 
the landing a door gives direct and easy access 
to a space more than 35 feet long over the 
living-room and kitchen, with ample headroom 
along the central walkway. It is ventilated, 
insulated, heated by the chimney-stack which 
passes through it and makes a perfect store for 
frames and canvases. 

This charming house was almost con- 
demned at its conception by the refusal of the 
authorities to allow poles to be erected to bring 
in electricity. Luckily the boundary between 
two parishes happens to pass through the 
grounds, and by erecting the poles precisely on 
the boundary line, so that both councils could 
disclaim full responsibility, the difficulty was 
Overcome. The cost of the house was £5,700, 
and it was completed in 1956. 


Bedvm 3 
IG" x 12’o" 


PLAN OF THE HOUSE. The use of an open plan, without passages, has given all the principal rooms a south aspect 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


training. The international trials, with 

two or more matches in progress at the 

same time, have a special appeal; since the 

same hands are used, a keen spectator can pick 

| out a particular model and follow it from table 

to table. The contestants do not always appear 

in the light of demi-gods, and the gallery is apt 
‘to break up into animated discussion groups. 

These occasions are trials in more senses 


than one. In the recent series, for instance, my 
reputation suffered somewhat on the deal shown 


LI reining before a gallery is part of one’s 


below: 
&2 109 
| A 
) oo 
754 
| AK8432 
Gases ‘I $KO3 
i> 273 Be] A 
 & KJ 102 Ss & 098 
| @765 
| J 1072 
| &J62 
A63 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 


As West, I had failed to make a contract of 
Four Hearts, and a breathless spectator joined 
| the others round the table. ‘‘ What happened?” 
he enquired, “Four Hearts, one down! But it’s 
cold. Everybody made it at the other tables!” 
The unfortunate player has to get on with the 
next hand and suffer in silence. 


What happened was an unjust rub of the 
green. The Ten of Diamonds was led. As my 
left-hand opponent, Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, 
had opened the bidding, it seemed a good idea 
to play him for the Ace of Hearts; at trick 2, 
therefore, I came to hand with a Club honour 
after South had played low. Having won a 
Heart lead, North made the diabolical return of 
the King of Diamonds, forcing out a trump 
honour in dummy; after this defence, I defy 
anyone to avoid the loss of three Heart tricks. 


Now for a change of scene. Had you been 
present, you would have found it still harder to 
account for the following episode: 


West @& J 5 East @& AQ 107 
VAKQ92 © 104 
OK954 Oaks 
&o4 &AK 1092 


This hand was played at a vast number of 
tables in a Continental pairs tournament. In 
one case the final contract was Four No-Trumps 
by West, who quickly summed up the situation 
when the Ten of Diamonds was led. The other 
three suits had been bid during the auction, so 
North was presumably leading from something 
like 10 6 or 10 8 2 in the hope of finding his 
partner at home. The obvious play, therefore, 
was to cover the Ten with dummy’s Knave; 
then, if South won and led another Diamond, 
the Nine could be finessed for a second trick in 
the suit. 


Events, however, took a less favourable 
turn when the Knave held the trick, South play- 
ing the Seven; it was now clear that North had 
made an unorthodox lead from a suit such as 
A Q 10 6 2, and at all costs South had to be 
kept out of the lead. First, the Clubs were 
tested; but South showed out on the third 
round, leaving North with the Knave. Well, 
thought the declarer, that marks North with 
at least nine cards in the minor suits, so he 
must be short in Hearts. At the next trick the 
Ten of Hearts was led to the Queen, followed by 
a Spade to the Ace (the finesse was too risky) 
and a finesse of the Nine of Hearts. 


The outcome was extremely poor. After 
making the Knave of Hearts, North cashed the 
King of Spades and Knave of Clubs, followed 
by a Diamond to the Ace, which put the con- 
tract (Four No-Trumps) one down. Since the 
almost invariable result at the other tables was 
twelve tricks in No-Trumps, this solitary minus 
on the score slip gave rise to considerable 
speculation. The full deal was as follows: 
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&K982 
OJ63 
} 108 
&j873 


a1 


Q762 
& 65 

The explanation may seem far-fetched to 
those who have not played in one of these cos- 
mopolitan events. West was a gentleman from 
Mitiel Europa, while North and South were an 
English pair fresh (if that is the right word) 
from an all-night session at the casino. South’s 
failure to head the Knave of Diamonds at 
trick 1 was an inadvertent stroke of genius, for 
he was unaware that this card had been called 
for by the declarer. “The Jack, please” 
sounded more like ‘‘de Yuck, pliss,’’ and South 
assumed that the dummy had been instructed 
to “duck.” That was one way of gaining a top 
on the board. 

The next case occurred nearer home in 
another duplicate pairs contest, and once more 
there was a puzzling entry on the travelling 


score slip. 
West @AK4 East @& Q73 
OAT 10.9 9YQO8543 
© OJ 1085 © 6 2 
3 &652 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 
The auction usually developed on the follow- 


ing lines: 
South West North East 
No bid 1 Diamond 2 Clubs No bid 
No bid Double No bid 2 Hearts 
No bid 3 Hearts No bid 4 Hearts 
No bid No bid No bid 

Ten tricks were made in comfort for a 


score of 420, but there was one mystifying 


vor ia | 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


result: Four Clubs by West, doubled 
redoubled, five down—minus 1,800. 

The blame for this débacle was pinned 
squarely on the author of a well-intentioned 
series of articles in an evening newspaper. The 
trouble had started with a sub-standard opening 
bid of Three Spades by the South player. 
West’s side favoured the “‘ lower minor’ defence 
to Three-bids, so he contested with a natural 
Three No-Trumps overcall; if he tried a con- 
ventional Four Clubs, he stood to be fixed if 
Clubs happened to be his partner’s suit. This 
was the full auction: 


and 


South West North East 

3 Spades 3No-Trumps Double No bid 
No bid 4 Clubs Double No bid 
No bid Redouble No bid No bid 
No bid 


In theory, West’s later bidding was impec- 
cable; the redouble was clearly a shriek for a 
take-out into one of the red suits. East, unfor- 
tunately, was no student of bridge literature. 

My last exhibit came up in a recent rubber 
game at a well-known club. It must rank as a 
supreme example of self-abnegation at the card 
table. Had you been West, would you have 
been satisfied with a final contract of Siw Clubs? 
West @AKJ10876 East @QO93 

a50 OKT 
OAK 10986 © 3 
ace &KOJ8762 

Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

Playing the CAB system, West bid Two 
Clubs and got a response of Two No-Trumps; 
this showed eight points or better, but posi- 
tively denied an Ace. After Three Spades by 
the opener, East sought to describe his hand 
more adequately with a jump to Six Clubs. 
West promptly passed without batting an eye 
lid; “I assume my partners know what they’re 
doing when they take charge,’’ was her sole 
comment. This touching faith might be emu- 
lated, with happier results, by certain players I 
could name. 


CROSSWORD No. 


“Crossword No. 1470, Country Lire, 


of Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Nortre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


pea Er Char nl) Fo 2: Donat ac ap an en eRadseancaneenansese 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of April 3, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Reclaim; 5, Bolster; 9, Corrected; 10, Charm; 
11, Penda; 12, Hastening; 14, The dead of night; 17, Their 
level best; 21, Post-haste; 23, Elder; 24, Ethel; 25, Reprehend; 
DOWN.—1, Recipe; 2, Corinth; 
3, Alexander; 4, Match-makers; 5, Bed; 6, Lucre; 7, Tearing; 
8, Ramsgate; 13, Storekeeper; 15, Nobleness; 16, Stoppers; 
18, East Ham; 19, Saddest; 20, Bridle; 22, Hilda; 25, Roy. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1469. 


26, Summary; 27, Rosette. 


1470 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ not later than first post on the morning 1 


ACROSS 
. Fine words are no use to cook in serving these 
vegetables (8) 
5. Cast off about morning and disgraced (6) 
9. Unfriendly reception by Fido? (4, 4) 
0. “God save thee, ancient Mariner! 
thee thus!” 
—Coleridge (6) 
11. Paint-improver that has ceased to be delicate 


“From the fiends that 


(8) 

12. The Croats made a dramatic re-appearance 
(6) 

14. Haveagoonwheels! Iamdoingit with three 
(10) 


18. The household god is about eighty roughly 
—how time flies! (5, 5) 

22. The accountant has one over the eight (6) 

23. Is the succession for the Turkish governor 
suspended in this? (8) 

24. Tripe’s served with imagination here (6) 

25. Elian, perhaps (8) 

26. . . . conquering hero comes! 
boil (6) 

27. So I slide when the admirer does this differ- 
ently (8) 


It makes me 


DOWN 


1. ‘Do I carry the moon in my de 
—Browning (6) 
2. Let me tell you about the departed (6) 
3. The inquisitive Chinese voices a dislike of 
music (6) 
4. Are aircrafts’ 
(5, 5) 
6. Naturally, a pair of birds should be (8) 
7. Louis Golding’s street (8) 
8. Time for formality in the haute école (8) 
13. Where to see how they run (10) 
15. “‘And —— every blot’’—Tennyson (8) 
16, It’s the spring that gives pep again (8) 
17. Is this where Miles kept his pen? (8) 
19. There’s inevitably a clash when it’s paired (6) 
20. Slavin’ away at these, the smith might 
groan (6) 
21. Always in the ship—a cutter does, no doubt 


pedigrees shown in these? 


seseces (6) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1468 is 
Mrs G. N. S. Gobey, 
Nightingale Farm, 
Brent Knoll, 


Somerset, 


Vi 
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SHORTEST! FASTEST! 


SOUTH AFRICA (AY SANDEMAN 


FLY DC-7B ==.-2| SCOTCH 


via WEST COAST ROUTE WHISKY 
FIRST AND TOURIST CLASS Blended ia" Eatubunet! sae 


ALSO THREE SERVICES PER WEEK : specially selected fine whiskies 
VIA ROME AND NAIROBI - 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS @ [SANDEMAE) swomun sonst 


25 & 27 Forth Street, 
(In association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) 


ia EDINBURGH 
Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 


Telephone : WHItehall 4488. For reservations *phone VICtoria 2323. 


SPRING-TIME for new clothes 


. .. Of course 


—a distinguished suit for 
business hours or a 
“two-piece” for weekends... 
interesting woven textures 
in subtle shades tailored 
as only Sumrie can... all 
wool, naturally. Wool 
tailors with unmistakable 
distinction, keeping 

its elegant cut and 
unruffled good looks 
throughout its long life. 
This suit costs 23 guineas. 


PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 
RED or GREEN 
per 16/6 roll 


12 yds. x I yd. wide 


ea 


*Tan on ENP 


Ory ead! 


Permacolor is already brightening many 


thousands of gardens. Now is the time to 
give your roofs the colour smartness that 
matches Spring brightness, together with 


the best all-round protection. 


Also ‘* DURAFLEX ’’ GREY ROOFING reLT 
from 6/7 per 6 yds. X 1 yd, roll 


Perwanitt There is only “one 
RooucT 


ee = PERMACOLOR 
Sumrie clothes are good—really good 


STanp on ENP 


ask for it by name 


THE SUMRIE SHOP 


AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
156 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 (FIRST FLOOR) 


; MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTI 
and most good men’s wear shops throughout the country sell Sumrie clothes 


AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 
AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


THE ESTATE*MARKET 
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| PLANNING FOR 
| RETIREMENT 


! their wares, sometimes offer 
suggestions as to the use to 
|which a property may be put. For 
jexample, a _ barracks-like Victorian 
structure in the Midlands might be 
jdescribed as suitable for a school or 
jinstitution, and a stone cottage on one 
jof the more remote islands off the west 
jicoast of Scotland as a paradise for 
\bird-watchers. Only the other day 
I studied the particulars of a country 
vestate that was described as being 
eminently suitable for a family return- 
ing to the U.K. “‘after a life-time of 
| service in foreign parts.’’ 
But although I make no doubt 
_ that the last-mentioned property might 
|well suit a retiring ambassador with 
_ample private means, I confess that I 
was more interested in the problem 
_ posed by a reader in the Consular ser- 
“vice who is due to retire in 12 years’ 
time and who is anxious to ensure that 
a home is ready for him and his family 
when they return to this country. 
With a view to achieving his ob- 
ject, the reader is considering the pos- 
sibility of buying, on a 12-year mort- 
gage, a small country house with a few 
acres of land for approximately £4,000, 
and he stresses that he is not looking 
for a profitable investment, but merely 
to ensure, at low cost, a roof over his 
head when he needs it. ‘‘If the rent 
would pay for the upkeep of the house 
and make a reasonable contribution 
towards paying the mortgage, that 
would be all I should ask,’’ he writes, 
and he asks me whether the scheme 
strikes me as being sound. 


NO BUILDING SOCIETY LOAN 


NTIL recently the reader would 

have been able, had he so wished, 
to apply to a building society with 
every expectation that they would 
advance him money on a suitable 
house, though they would have re- 
stricted the loan to two-thirds of the 
agreed value of the property, and that, 
seeing that by his own statement he 
has only his pay to live on and his pen- 
sion to look forward to, might have 
been insufficient for his needs. But as 
it is, the scheme is ruled out from the 
beginning, as a representative of one of 
the largest building societies tells me 
that since the credit squeeze came into 
operation they have been inundated 
with requests for loans and as a result 
have restricted their lending to pro- 
perties required immediately for full, 
residential occupation by applicants. 
Even so they cannot meet all re- 
quirements. 


ALTERNATIVE SUGGESTION 


WAN alternative suggestion is that the 
reader should invest the money 


\ y their agents, when advertising 


that would have gone to pay off the 
mortgage in a life assurance policy with 
the object of ensuring himself a capital 
sum with which to buy a house when 
he retires. Admittedly, he would have 
to buy with the benefit of possession, 
and, if the current market value of the 
type of property that he has in mind 
remains static through the years, it 
would mean that he paid more in the 
long run. On the other hand, there must 
be a chance that prices will come down, 
and there are other advantages in such 
ascheme. First, the responsibility and 
expense of maintaining the property as 
an absentee landlord would be re- 
moved ; and second, should the assured 
die before his time of retirement, the 
policy would revert in favour of his 
wife or dependents. 


COST £236 17s. A YEAR 

SCHEME outlined by a_ well- 

known assurance company that 
might fulfil the reader’s requirements 
is that he should take out a 12-year 
endowment policy, with profits, in the 
sum of £3,150, for which the annual 


premium wouid be £274 6s. 3d., less 
£37 9s. 3d. rebate at the current rate of 
income-tax. The sum assured, plus 
profits, at the end of the 12-year period 
would be £4,000, calculated at a bonus 
rate of £2 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the basic sum assured. The total net 
cost at the end of the 12 years would be 
£2,842, and as mentioned earlier, 
should the holder of the policy die in 
the interim, the sum of £3,150, plus 
the profits accruing to the date of 
death, would be payable to his estate. 


HAMPSHIRE ESTATE SALES 


IX years ago three farms and 

numerous houses were sold on Mr. 
John Morant’s Brockenhurst estate in 
Hampshire, and the trustees of the 
estate are now making further modi- 
fications to the property, which at 
present covers over 2,000 acres, in- 
cluding a large house and park and the 
training gallops on which Lovely Cot- 
tage completed his preparation before 
winning the Grand National of 1946. 
The land to be sold consists of out- 
lying portions of the estate, including a 
dairy farm, a number of private houses 
and cottages, 36 acres of woodland, 
accommodation fields and seven hotels 
having a total income of about £3,100 
a year. The hotels are all held under 
leases which can be terminated and 
possession can be obtained in 1962. 
Three of them are in Brockenhurst, on 
the main Lymington road, one is at 
Boldre, and the other three are in the 
Ringwood area, probably the best- 
known of these being the White Hart, 
which stands in the market-place of 
Ringwood itself. The sale has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Cecil Sutton and 
Son and will probably be held locally 
during the course of the next few weeks. 


VALUABLE DEPOSITS 


OT many miles distant from 
Brockenhurst is the Ashley 
Clinton estate which covers approxi- 
mately 1,100 acres within the borough 
of Lymington and which is described 
by Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff, 
of Yeovil, who have instructions to 
sell it, as one of the largest rural estates 
in any borough. The land is made up 
of six farms and 184 acres of woodland, 
and there are nine cottages and ‘‘a 
hotch-potch residence, partly Georgian 
in character.’’ A feature of the pro- 
perty is valuable gravel deposits of an 
estimated capacity of 10} million 
cub. yds., half of which are concen- 
trated in an area of about 260 acres. 
The estate is for sale as a whole pri- 
vately, but if no satisfactory price is 
forthcoming it will be offered in 40 lots 
on May 22. 
CHANCE FOR CONVERSION 
ONTRACTS have been exchanged 
for the St. George’s Hill House 
estate, Weybridge, Surrey, which con- 
sists of the site of a large mansion, the 
greater part of which was destroyed by 
fire in 1939. Messrs. Barton, Wyatt 
and Bowen, who were responsible for 
carrying out the sale, state that it has 
been bought by clients of Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson, who are to re-offer 
it in six lots for development, and they 
mention that there will be an unusual 
opportunity for purchasers to convert 
numerous outbuildings, coach-houses 
and cottages to theirown specifications. 


FOR ENVOY’S WEEK-ENDS 
HE American Ambassador, Mr 
John Whitney, has bought a mod- 

ern house on the edge of Wentworth 
Golf-course, Surrey, for use at week- 
ends. The house, which stands in a 
garden noted for its azaleas and rho- 
dodendrons, was designed by Mr. 
Oliver Hill, and was bought through 
Mrs. N. C, Tufnell’s agency. 
PROCURATOR. 


THE LAW MIGHT CHANGE, 
BUT NOT MY TOBACCO 


That is what I always thought. Yet here I am with a new 
one. Yes, Hickory. It really is extraordinarily good. You 
ought to tty it yourself. John Sinclair’s HrcKory, the Special 
Navy Cut, is manufactured with traditional skill from a 
unique blend of individually selected leaves. For cool, slow 


smoking it is probably unequalled. 


4./1O+ IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


iy 
ih TTT Ee 


Hire ll 


HICKORY 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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“Great Coopers’, the charming 
17th century home of Sir Roger 
Hawkey, Bart., now enjoys all the 
advantages that an Oil-O-Matic 
heating conversion unit 

can provide. 


This house enjoys 
a new glowing comfort from oil 


The wealth of knowledge and experience, gathered from our research and development work 
into the burning of liquid fuel for gas turbine engines, has helped to provide the ideal 
solution to the long-standing problems of house heating—the Lucas Oil-O-Matic Low 
Pressure Burner. More and more homes, like this one in Essex, are now discovering the 
carefree comfort of Oil-O-Matic heating as something worth living with. Think of the joy 
of constantly controlled heating requiring absolutely no attention. 


Write for further details: 
\ 4M 
LLIGAS'o-0- MANIC’ 


(HYDRAULIC & COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT) LTD., THE RADLEY 


JOSEPH LUCAS MARSTON GREEN : BIRMINGHAM, 33. 


The 24" 


HAYTER 


(Regd) 
a permanent MOTOR SCYTHE 


for the initial payment of 


£2. 2. O 


and only eight further 
payments of 30/- each 


out-of-sight 
sprinkler system 


Operates efficient 
bOVeGs in all weathers 


Cuts fine or rough 


ae . een : large or small area 
for PARKS, SPORTS GROUNDS & GARDENS faeICA2 


Has ample power fo 
toughest conditions 
bot, Gives rapid cuttin 
without chokin 
B.O.I.L. “Pop-up” Sprinklers are connected to permanent a ne 
youll Has low _ purchas 


price and runnin 
costs 


below ground-level piping and are always ready for instant use 
—simply by turning on the tap. When the water supply is 
turned on, the sprinkler heads pop-up and distribute gentle ~ Sell: propel eee 


also available. 
rainfall over wide areas. On shutting off the supply of water, 


£12. 12. 0. cash the heads sink below the surface and remain hidden from 


SODASTREAM 


pula St apenas Stockists for Alkathene Tube and fittings. 


TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH tt 
PRANUFACTURERS OF IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


view. If plastic pipes are used, they can be placed 
in position with the help of a verge cutter 


and the mark in the turf quickly disappears. 


Make your own sparkling drinks at home 


SODASTREAM LIMITED Write for full details to:— | BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LIMITED 
(W.S.4), 22 Oval Rd., London, N.W.1 GULliver 4421 B-O:-1:L Upper Halliford, Shepperton, Middlesex 


oa eS eS ee ee Se Cee Phone: Sunbury 3077/8 Grams: Irrigation, Shepperton 
Write direct to Sodastream Ltd. (W.S.4), 
22 Oval Road, London, N.W.1 mE Please write for folders and prices 
ES 2 2. HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 
6 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, 
ADDRESS oS Herts. Tel. Sawbridgeworth 3444 
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SPRING GRASS AT 
LAST 


OT until the last week in 
| March did the spring really 


make its appearance in terms 


/ of young grass growing in the pastures. 


This was a full fortnight later than 


last year, when we were able to turn 


| 


the cows out at night by mid-March, 
as the leys were growing strongly by 
‘then. A fortnight extra of winter 
\feeding is costly, but fortunately few 
farmers have been at all short of hay 
and silage. The hay may not have 
been of specially good quality, but I 
think we manage to get better silage 
each year, as we take more trouble to 
cut the summer grass at an early stage 


_ of growth and time the silage-making 


operations with more precision. I 
hear that the Ministry, with the full 
backing of the fertiliser manufac- 
turers, is to run an intensive silage 
campaign in the next few weeks. The 
additional subsidy promised on nitro- 
genous fertilisers is a mark of the 
Government’s concern that more 
farmers should learn that the cost of 
producing winter milk can be reduced 
by having really good silage. 

The lower price of compound 
dairy nuts is a pull in the other direc- 
tion, which apparently the Govern- 
ment want to counter because of the 
outlay on imported feeding-stuffs. For 
1957/58, according to the Ministry’s 
estimate the total consumption of 
concentrated feeding-stuffs on farms 
was 11,900,000 tons, of which 
5,800,000 was home produced and 
6,100,000 tons purchased and met 
mainly from imported supplies. 


Surplus Milk Problem 


HEAPER feed costs and the 

flush of spring and early summer 
grass may run the dairying industry 
into greater problems with the dis- 
posal of surplus milk than we had last 
year. The popular Press last June ran 
stories of milk being thrown away. 


There was some wastage, but it was 
_ not of milk; it was skim milk. 
_ factories were kept running at full 


All the 


pressure making cream, butter and 
condensed milk as well as cheese, and 
for a few weeks the output of skim 
milk was not taken up fully. All of it 
ought in theory to be used for pig feed- 
ing, and this can be done conveniently 
and economically where the farmer is 
himself making cheese or selling cream 
and he can make his plans to feed 
extra pigs through the summer period. 
But other farmers do not find it at all 
easy to adjust their pig-feeding 
régime to take in skim milk for a few 
weeks when there is a surplus in the 
country. Rather than run the risk of 
criticism that a valuable feeding-stuff 
is being wasted, could not the Milk 
Marketing Board in concert with the 
manufacturers of dairy products 
arrange for the temporary excess of 
skim milk to be concentrated and kept 
for use later ? If we are to expand the 
cream market, which is wholly desir- 
able, there will be a bigger surplus of 
skim milk than ever this summer. 
Plenty of Eggs 
iN this time last year the seasonal 
peak of egg production rose to an 
embarrassing height, and to keep 
market supplies moving some surplus 
€ggs were shipped across to the Conti- 
nent for sale in Western Germany. 
These eggs carried subsidy and 
naturally enough Denmark objected 
that we were engaging in unfair trad- 
ing practices in one of her traditional 
markets. To meet this criticism and 
keep a clean slate for Britain in the 
controversy over the dumping of farm 
Surpluses the Egg Marketing Board 
has been told by the Government that 
this export must not be repeated. 
Happily the egg-packing stations have 
not so far this spring been embarrassed 


by a big flush of extra supplies. I 
know that my own hens have been 
circumspect in avoiding embarrass- 
ments for the Government or the Egg 
Marketing Board. The Board has 
started to explore the possibilities of 
the frozen egg business to take any 
seasonal surplus. Only first-quality 
eggs are being broken down for freez- 
ing, and it is hoped to gain a good 
reputation for the home product with 
manufacturers and caterers. This may 
be a useful outlet, especially as the 
health authorities are complaining 
again about the risks of food poisoning 
through Salmonella infection, brought 
by Chinese frozen eggs. 


Studying Poultry Science 


Re expansion in the poultry 
industry calls for trained grad- 
uates to serve not only in an advisory 
capacity but as research workers. To 
meet this need Wye College has in- 
stituted a two-year post-graduate 
course in poultry science leading to 
the M.Sc. degree of the University of 
London. The first course will start 
next October. It will be open to 
graduates in agriculture, veterinary 
science, zoology and other relevant 
sciences. The registrar of Wye 
College, near Ashford, Kent, will send 
further particulars to those interested. 


Potato Supplies 


HERE was a great fuss when the 
Government decided to allow 
imports of potatoes before Christmas 
to make good the obvious short fall in 
the home crop. Up to March 8 about 
67,000 tons of main crop potatoes 
were imported, and the arrangements 
seem to be working remarkably 
smoothly. The price has been well 
maintained and those growers at home 
who habitually keep main crop pota- 
toes for marketing in the late winter 
and spring have found quite a satis- 
factory trade. No doubt the experi- 
ence of two years ago, when we had a 
short home crop and a big tonnage of 
foreign potatoes rushed in and flooded 
the market, taught the importers a 
salutory lesson. Some of them burned 
their fingers badly and in the end 
there was a surplus of potatoes which 
were unmarketable. It will be inter- 
esting to see—and we shall not know 
until we get the June census figures— 
how the acreage of potatoes planted in 
1958 will respond to the present mar- 
ket conditions. I doubt whether there 
will be a big increase in the acreage, 
as there has been in the past after a 
year of light crops and high prices. 
Prices this time have never been 
allowed to reach scarcity level. 


Agricultural Unemployment 


N January, the latest month for 

which figures have been published, 
there were 20,900 registered unem- 
ployed in agriculture and fishing, 
2,800 more than a year previously, 
and 6,600 more than two years before. 
It seems that agricultural employ- 
ment is becoming more seasonal. This 
trend is no doubt linked to a greater 
mechanisation on the arable farm. As 
farmers have invested in more labour- 
saving machinery, they can manage 
with fewer men through the year and 
the impact of this is most noticeable 
in the winter months, when work on 
the arable farms is least pressing and 
farmers decide to get rid of men they 
no longer need. Every increase in the 
statutory farm wage must accelerate 
this trend. Even so I judge by the 
amount of hedging work done in 
recent months, and many rough old 
hedges have been cut back and well 
laid, that most farmers have found 
useful employment for skilled men 
who could be spared from routine work. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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...a Secret that gives 
“Black & White” its incomparable 
character, smoothness and flavour. 
Have Scotch at its very best by 
calling for “Black & White.” 


min: 4? POINT MENT 
eens THE QUE 


wentaky Pisrintent 
a co LTD 


a waren 
ay, 


ACK & wait 


SIAL BLeNo OF 
C 
ea ish 


4, 
; Ce on 
SCOTCH 


as 
fs WHiSKy pisTiLtE 


ans 
s 
Ow « POS 


70") PROOF 


‘BLACK& WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN’S ”’ 


By Appointment < 
Scotch Whisky Distillers ; 


to Her Majesty The Queen 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


ificent views over the blue waters of 

rbay. beautiful semi-tropical gardens, 
Pitas wide-windowed ounges, 
delicious food, luxurious bedrooms and 
bathrooms. Dancing, cinema, bridge, 
tennis, squash, golf, bathing beach—and 
hairdressing by Antoine (de Paris). /t's 
all yours at the : 


an foctial— 
TORQUAY Tel: 4301 


For more details write for Brochure F 
THE ENGLISH HOTEL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 


! 
\YOUR FAMILY! 
Folds away-From £15.10. 01 


SS ee 
Go boating this summer—where you will, and 
afterwards fold your dinghy away Robust and 
proved over many years. 6ft. ‘‘Scoprel"’ weighs 
only 40 Ib. and folds to 6 ft. by 3 in. and costs 
only £15 10s. Larger dinghies for sailing, rowing 
or outboard. 


oul Carry your boat with you 
pov FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


G. PROUT & SONS LTD. 


10, POINT ROAD, CANVEY ISLAND, ESSEX 
Telephone CANVEY 190 
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Now . . . for men who 


admire good cloth. . . 


Colour comes 
quietly 
into its Own 


At last it’s happened. Men are now becoming 
colour conscious. And the people who’ve performed 
this minor miracle are the weavers north of the 
border who make Scottish Woollens. 

A few months ago the words “Scottish Woollens’ 
conjured up the heavy clothes worn on the grouse 
moors. But now, men about town know better. 
For the Scottish weavers are making lightweight 
and medium cloths that appeal to the man in the 
city. And the most important point about Scottish 
Woollens is that they use colour in a different way 
. . . blending subtle shades and quiet tones into 
designs that give a definite masculine character to 
the cloth. 

The result is a discreet revolution in men’s clothes 
—a revolution greatly welcomed by their wives. And 
the most significant thing about it is that this isa 
trend which has started at the top. Men who have 
reached the peak of their professions are the most 
enthusiastic wearers of Scottish Woollens. Yet it is 
not a matter of fashion, for such men are immune 
to the fads of fashion. It is simply that an oppor- 
tunity arose. And the men who know how to seize 
opportunities have found in Scottish Woollens 
something too good to miss. 

If you would like to know more about these high- 
quality, all-wool cloths . . . these Saxonies and 
Cheviots, Worsteds and Twist-Worsteds that make 
such good use of subdued colour . . . write to the 
address below for a copy of the new illustrated booklet. 


MEV JOVML NOILYOIdIiMaS 


Scottish 
Woollens 


—SYMBOL OF THE NEW AGE OF ELEGANCE 


SCOTTISH WOOLLEN PUBLICITY COUNCIL, 
27 CHARLOTTE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 
Or DORLAND HOUSE, 18/20 REGENT ST., LONDON, S$.W.I 


NEW BOOKS 
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ISLAND OF FEARFUL 
TABOOS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. THOR HEYERDAHL’S 
new book is about Easter 


Island and is called Aku-Aku 
(Allen and Unwin, 21s.). It is not 
easy to say what an Aku-Aku is. One 
might call it a familiar spirit. It is 
invisible and can be quite small. The 
long-eared mayor of Easter Island had 
one that stood about as high as his 
knee. Your Aku-Aku permitted you 
to do things according to its own 
power. If it was powerful, so were 
you. The natives of the island 
assumed that Mr. Heyerdahl’s Aku- 
Aku was very powerful. But in the 
end he left many of them doubting 


Chile; most of it is a vast sheep-run 
The people are clustered in a small 
township. They have a mayor, whom 
I have already called “long-eared,’’ 
and long-eared is a key-word on 
Easter Island. All the great statues 
have ears hanging down almost to the 
shoulders. There is no one on the 
island now who is literally a long-ear, 
but there exists a drawing, made dur- 
ing Captain Cook’s visit to the island, 
showing one of them with a feathered 
headdress and ear-lobes that you 
could tie into knots. Lying near the 
fallen statues are great chunks of red 
stone that explorers have called 


AAA AMAAAAAAANMAMAMAMNAMMAM21 22101210 


AKU-AKU. By Thor Heyerdahl 
(Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 


THE LOST LAND. By John Dunbar 
(Collins, 18s.) 


VAP AMAMMA222mwr2Srww 


whether Aku-Aku was anything more 
than a fancy notion. What with that, 
and prospectors looking round for an 
airfield site, one may doubt whether 


' Easter Island will long remain its old 


self. 

What was its old self? What 
phases did it have? When did it all 
begin, and how long did it endure? 
Why were those gigantic and long- 
eared statues put up—how? and by 
whom ?—and why were they all pushed 
off their pedestals, apparently at the 
same time in some moment of social 
or spiritual disturbance affecting the 
whole community? It was long ago. 
E-ven the earliest European discoverers 
of the island found the statues prone 
or buried to the waist. 


REMOTEST LAND 


I have read a fair amount in the 
past about Easter Island, but nothing 
so exciting as this book. All the time 
we feel on the verge of great discovery, 
even though we know Mr. Heyerdahl’s 
foregone conclusion: that a westward 
migration from Peru, in days even 
before those of the Incas, carried com- 
mon customs to many islands, at last 
even to remote Easter Island, “the 
world’s navel,”’ where you are as far 
from other land as you can be any- 
where in the world. Gigantic masonry, 
gigantic statues, seaworthy boats, 
large and small, but all built of reeds, 
mark the pilgrimage. 

This time Mr. Heyerdahl was not 
an adventurer on a balsa raft, accom- 
panied by a few friends. He was head 
of a mission of exploration, sailing in a 
ship that carried every sort of expert 
and had the patronage of the Crown 
Prince of Norway—“ twenty-three in 
all, a most versatile party containing 
specialists of the most different kinds.”’ 


His fame had gone before. He was 
Sefior Kon-Tiki. Just as the Incas 
offered no resistance to Pizarro’s 


troops because of their legend of fair- 
skinned bearded men, so the Easter 
Islanders, some of whom, too, had fair 
skin and red hair, welcomed the men 
whose considerable camp spread upon 
the shores of their land. 

There were a few resident Euro- 
peans: the Chilean governor, a Catho- 
lic priest, a doctor, a schoolmaster, a 
few nuns. The island belongs to 


“hats.”” Mr. Heyerdahl discovered the 
quarry of red stone from which they 
were dug. He tells us that the 
finished statue, in the hey-day of the 
cult, stood on a stone platform wearing 
one of these red “hats,’”’ which was, in 
fact, a red top-knot. Here again are 
the mysterious forefathers with their 
red hair. 

And what of the ears? Mr. Heyer- 
dahl has a theory about three epochs 
in the island’s history. In the middle 
one, white-faced red-headed people, 
the makers of the statues, who 
lengthened their ears by weighting the 


lobes from infancy, used the short-ears | 


as serfs. He found stories of a rebellion 
which caused the long-ears to with- 
draw to a peninsula. They sealed it 
off with a ditch filled with brushwood, 
which they intended to fire if attacked. 
They were attacked, and they fired 
the brushwood, not knowing that 
treachery had let their enemies in 
behind them. They were driven into 
their own furnace and destroyed. A 
few of their descendants, of whom the 
mayor was one, survived, but the 
practice of lengthening the ears was 
discontinued. All this the natives 
knew from oral tradition. Mr. Heyer- 
dahl dug. “ Everywhere we were met 
by the same sight: the flaming red 
band of ashes surrounded by black 
carbonised remains.” 


ANARCHY AND CANNIBALISM 


Having established the truth of 
this tradition, Mr. Heyerdahl was the 
more likely to accept the further 
stories of the “third epoch” that 
followed. It was an epoch of anarchy 
and ruthless cannibalism. No man’s 
life was safe from his neighbour. They 
sought out secret caves and lived there: 
so secret that to this day each of these 
caves, containing family relics and 
treasures, is known only to a few 
members of a family. Where the 
entrance is is revealed by a father only 
to his most trusted son. To bring out 
the things that lie there, or to give 
away the location, is to break the 
most sacred taboo on Easter Island. 

All this was smouldering beneath 
a veneer of Christianity; that he got 
to the bottom of it was, perhaps, 
Mr. Heyerdahl’s most remarkable 
achievement. Putting up a statue was 


I’m only 
half a man 


until... 
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.1’ve had 
my first 
pipe of 


My day never really begins until I’ve 
experienced this pure leaf tobacco 
once more. Four Square is naturally 
matured and has no artificial flavour- 
ing. Consequently I get no harshness 
or ‘bite’, but the coolest of smoking 
from start to finish. 


FOUR SQUARE 


When, where, and how should I enjoy this delightful, original 
stimulating liqueur? 
Here are three of many beguiling answers. 1. Neat—in a liqueur 
glass after lunch or dinner. (It’s heaven!) 2. Poured over crushed ice 
in a brandy glass. (What aroma!) 3. With water added until the colour 
becomes opaline. (A healthy refreshing drink.) 

But don’t be satisfied with an unfamous Anisette. Insist upon the 
favourite of Louis XV, none other than— 


MARIE BRIZARD ET ROGER, MAISON FONDEE 1755 


Also PURPLE $8 Curlies 4/7} oz. 
VACUUM PACKED TOBACCO IN | AND 2 OZ. TINS 


Messin 


and 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 
RED $5 Original Matured Virginia 4/11} oz. 


BLUE $8 Original Mixture... ... 4/Il;0z. 
YELLOW && Cut Cake Be 4/74 oz. 
GREEN 5 Mixture 4/74 oz. 


ee 


BROWN 83 Ripe Brown 4/74 oz. 
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Quality says ‘PLAYER’S? 


You can buy your favourite PLAYER’S NAVY CUT anywhere in 
attractive 1 oz. vacuum tins. It comes to your pipe as fresh and full 
of flavour as the day it leaves PLAYER’S, and stays that way—to the 
very last shred—in the special airtight container. 


ALL IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM SEALED TINS 


= The 
PLAYER'S. 


NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


GOL® LEAR )} 


(6 


Jon! & SONS. 


4/3id 4/74 4/\lid 5/O0id 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCOS 


[INcT 101g] 


oe 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEE 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


Choose a Classic.... 
the lizard skin handbag 


Fine, beautifully marked lizard skins have been carefully and 
expertly selected to make this superbly elegant handbag. 
Simple, tailored with great taste and restraint it is leather lined 
and fitted with a zip pocket, a purse and mirror. In Black, 
ee Brown, Mole, Stone and Bamboo. Ig 
Height 64”, width 10}” 
Breadth at base 22” 8gns. 
Packing and postage 
2/Gd. extra. 


A facial cocktail and a firm 
foundation for the whole day 


A, Sf 


Bronnley for Quality 


LONDON W.3 


a 


OF CHELTENHAM 
70 THE PROMENADE - TELEPHONE 56238 
RFB/34 


Butterflies, butterflies : 
We've golden ones on white 
bone china (the early morning 
teaset costs £4.2.3). 

We've butterfly prints gaily 
mounted and framed (from 25/-) 
We've butterflies on ashtrays, 

on wallpapers, on chintz. 

We've all that’s new and pretty 


(butterflies and otherwise). 


General Trading Company 


1-5 Grantham Place 
Park Lane (Piccadilly End) Wr 
Grosvenor $762 
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lothing to this. How did those statues 
fet shifted from the quarries where 
hey were carved down to the beach, 
ind how did they then get hoisted 
nto place? “Thirty feet was no 
imcommon length for these figures. 
Phe largest, which lay unfinished and 
islant on the side of the volcano, was 
jixty-nine feet long, so that, counting 
tL storey as ten feet, this stone man 
Was as tall as a seven-storey house.” 
[he measurements and density of one 
were taken. It weighed 50 tons and 
jad been transported two and a half 
miles from the quarry. The mayor, 
the long-eared descendant who seemed 
to know all secrets, was persuaded to 
show how it was done; and it was done. 
On Easter Island, for the first time in 
centuries, one giant is now erect on his 
pedestal, “hat” and all. 


SECRETS OF THE CAVES 


But far more patience and 
finesse were needed to discover the 
secrets of the caves. Here a pre- 
historic terror concerning the breaking 
of taboo had to be overcome. The 
growing prestige of Mr. Heyerdahl’s 
Aku-Aku, and the recognition that he 
had a powerful mana, helped a good 
deal, and so, let it be freely admitted, 
‘did his ability to dispense largesse. 
‘What at last he found dispelled the 
mystery of why the Easter Islanders 
carved nothing but these immense 
stone men that lay overthrown all over 
‘the island. The answer was that they 

carved all sorts of things that never 
saw the light of day. They were in the 
caves, and taboo forbade their being 
brought out. 

But at last they were brought out, 
and you may see some of them here 
‘among the many beautiful coloured 
illustrations of the book, all carved in 

| stone: skulls and strange beasts and 

human masks and a _ three-masted 
teed-boat, which drops a hint about 
methods of ancient navigation. Mr. 
_Heyerdahl was at last permitted to 
| enter some of the caves and take his 
| photographer with him. And a fear- 
'some job it was, for the opening to 
some of them was deep down on a 
| cliff face, with the sea boiling hun- 
| dreds of feet below. From a narrow 
| ledge you first inserted your feet, and 
then squirmed backwards through 
| passages so narrow that the clothes 
[were ripped from your back. The 
whole business of these caves speaks 
of a time of danger and anxiety, of 
anarchy and cannibalism, when one’s 
nearest neighbour must not know the 
secret. 

To each of these caves a carved 
figure is the “ key.’’ Only the owner of 
the key may enter or permit entry. 
Taking fearful oaths, Mr. Heyerdahl 
was given a number of keys, and 
prestige could go no farther. “ Easter 
Island,” Mr. Heyerdahl says, “is a 
world in two storeys.’’ There is the 
Christianised world on top, which is 


now prospecting for an airfield, and ~ 


down below that, layer on layer, 
in the earth itself and in the minds 
of its people, there is a labyrinth 
of fact, fiction and _ superstition, 
which, if Mr. Heyerdahl is right, 
' touches at its farthest point “a people 
of highly specialised culture, with the 
typical Inca masonry technique.” His 
Speculations are fascinating, and the 
story of the exploration has never a 
dull page. 


DIVING ROUND THE SCILLIES 


What happened where and when 
always attract human enquiry, 
d if it’s not the most remote island 
the world, then the Scillies will do. 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING~ continued 


Mr. John Dunbar tells us in The Lost 
Land (Collins, 18s.) how he chose the 
Scillies and went there with a few 
companions to see what “free diving”’ 
would show them. Free diving is 
diving without attachment to a ship. 
You carry your own oxygen and swim 
as gaily as a fish so long as it lasts. 
There were various happenings 
Mr. Dunbar wanted to investigate. 
Lady Hamilton’s husband sent home 
crates of stuff he had collected in 
Italy, and the ship was wrecked on 
the Scillies. So was Sir Clowdesley 
Shovell’s fleet in 1707. Some relics of 
these happenings might be discovered; 
and there were all sorts of other 
possibilities among these claws of 
rocks that immemorially have seized 
ships as though they were mice and 
pulled them to pieces. Then there 
were rumours of a wall running from 
one island to another. 

Nothing much was, in fact, found. 
There was “no sign of the causeway,” 
and as for Hamilton’s treasure, “it 
would need many, many more dives 
than we were able to make before one 
could be quite certain what remained 
of the Colossus and her precious 
cargo. ... All we know is that there 
is some wreckage there, and it may 
come from the Colossus.’’ Still, it’s a 
readable book, giving a clear account 
of the technique of free diving and 
leaving no doubt that a good time was 
had by all who took part in the 
venture. 


SS Ss 
A DUKE LOOKS BACK 


HE Duke of Sutherland looks back 

over seventy of the most turbulent 
years of British history; and during 
much of his time he has either himself 
played a significant part in the 
direction of national affairs or has been 
close to those at the centre. A boyish 
sense of humour enlivens, throughout 
Looking Back (Odhams, 25s.), his 
comments on the extraordinary med- 
ley of notabilities whom he has known. 
He himself records how, at the age of 
six or seven, encountering a new and 
somewhat nervous visitor, he plunged 
his hand down the visitor’s collar to 
draw out an under-garment, “‘and 
shouted hilariously: ‘Mummy, he 
wears combies.’’’ When the author 
was a year or two older Winston 
Churchill arrived at Dunrobin in a 
small red 10 h.p. car “driven in a most 
dangerous fashion by a _ French 
chauffeur’’ and took him fora ride. It 
ended when the car leapt high in the 
air on crossing a hump-back bridge. 
One occupant, a cat, was thrown out 
on to the moor, but the author escaped 
with a cut chin. 

Among his friends was_ the 
former King of Spain, whom he visited 
at his summer palace. On arrival he 
found the Queen (Victoria Eugenie) 
bathing with two armed guards, in full 
uniform and wearing medals, keeping 
watch on either side of her in the 
water. “‘As the Queen swam into 
deeper and deeper water, so the 
soldiers followed dutifully, until even- 
tually they were submerged up to 
their necks, and all that could be seen 
of them were their heads . . . We 
wondered how many changes of 
uniform the soldiers must have kept, 
as the Queen bathed frequently.” 

Among his political appointments 
the Duke of Sutherland has been 
Under-Secretary of State for Air, 
Paymaster-General and Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War. He has been 
ballooning with Charles Rolls (of Rolls- 
Royce), commanded his own yacht 
and other craft as a Commander 
R.N.R. in the first World War, and 
has shot big game in many countries. 
Of his personal adventures, of his 
serious and enduring endeavours, and 
of his many famous friends, he writes 
with charm and vigour. 
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DIARY OF A VOYAGER 


The Bay greets 
us kindly... 


A stiff breeze blowing down-Channel had given me 
qualms as to how the notorious Bay of Biscay 
would greet us. I was forgetting the efficacy of the 
stabilizers with which our ship was fitted. In any 
case the Bay was having one of its kinder days 
and I enjoyed a most delightful breakfast. 


On deck laterI thought of the varied traffic that 
from ancient days had sailed into and across the 
Bay along the Iberian Peninsula; Phoenicians to 
Cornwall for tin, the great galleons of the Armada, 
ships to and from Britain with cargoes to keep 
our mills and factories brisk. 


Across the Bay, with Spain dim on the eastern 
horizon, lay Corunna of Peninsular War memor- 
ies, Oporto made famous by its wine trade, Cape 
St. Vincent where Nelson, in defiance of orders, 
charged the enemy lineand so ensured victory, and 
on approaching the Mediterranean—Trafalgar. 


Our cheerful barman in the lounge told me we 
had followed the route that for over a hundred 
years had given the P & O the Peninsular part of 
its name. I thought of the many thousands who 
had travelled this way under the famous quartered 
house flag, asking myself—what more blissful 
freedom from care and worry could anyone wish 
than a sea-voyage—and what deeper comfort and 
better service than voyaging P & 0? 


a Commonwealth lifeline 
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of Switzerland 


‘Ocarina’ The slim Italian line and the 
famous ‘Airline’ comfort sole together, 

for tailored country wear. The saddle-stitching 
is écru; the shoe either taupe buffered suede 


or mid-tan griffon calf. A & B Fittings. 7 gms. 


116/7 NEW BOND ST. W.1 - 260 REGENT ST. W.1 - 21/2 SLOANE ST. S.W.1 


Knitted tailored 


CARDIGAN 
JACKET 
in Pure Wool 


White edging on grounds 

of Charcoal . Navy . Black 

4 . Nigger . Royal . Ballerta 
,, Blue . Cherry . Purple 
Light Bottle . Mid Grey. 


All sizes. 


£6. 18. 6. 
Post & packing 2/-. 


EGEN 
| STREE 
HUPPERT LID. 64 REGENT ST. W.1 (Piccadilly Circ 


HOCKING & RING LTD., 40-44 CLIPSTONE STREET, W.1 
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A short-skirted dress in the grand manner in white satin draped 

and embroidered on the circular skirt. The coat, which is of 

cloudy blue taffeta with deep cuffs of white fox, just covers the 
dress (Victor Stiebel) 


and often draped intricately, are either short or 

long, always with a complex construction. The 
long formal dresses fall in looped folds or flying back 
panels and are frequently short in front and flow out in 
short trains at the back. Short dresses can have a 
moulded front with high waist and a loose gathered back 
flowing in folds from the shoulders; or be supported 
underneath so that the gores incline out, hiding the waist 
and widening still more to the hem; or they are balloon- 
or melon-shaped about the skirts and intricately draped 
over the stiffened foundation. A high waist, or criss-cross 
drapery suggesting one, is the main styling trend among 
the short dresses making its appearance with all the 
various skirt treatments. Fabrics range through the 
sheer silks, both the supple and the crisp, to the 
heavy rich satins and brocades. Favourite colours include 
all the pinks, strong blues, mauve, dark olive greens and 
much white or off-white. Black is rarely seen. 

One of the more startling innovations of the season 
is the sheer coloured nylon stockings worn with the short 
evening dresses and the satin shoes that tone with the 
dress. The shoes all take the long tapered Italian toe 
with frequently a jewelled buckle or flat bow for decora- 
tion and a medium heel that is tapered unobtrusively. 
They are of the court type or with closed fronts and open 
backs. The stockings are the sheerest of the sheer, 
faintly tinted so that there is an illusion of the same 
colour as dress and shoe on the leg, and best when they 
are seamless. An orchid pink silk dress with the skirt of 
supple light silk elaborately draped and looped over the 
balloon-shaped stiffened underskirt looks very well with 
pink satin slippers and stockings of a pinkish cast. Gold, 
pale green, misty blues and mauve prove equally 


| Sat ot dresses, supported on elaborate structures 
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effective. Sheer darker stockings appear with lace or taffeta cocktail 
dresses, navy or midnight blue, dark brown or olive green. Dior sponsors 
a “Pink Champagne” and a “Morning Star.’’ The seamless fishnet ones 
of Dent are exceptionally fine and a muted pinkish tinge. Wolsey 
preface each of their coloured stocking names with “Whisper.” Bear 
Brand’s seaweed green is particularly smart with dark cottons or 
cocktail silks when the background is a dim dark green or the plain silk 
matches. The new Aristoc 60-gauge are tinted leaf green, a dim cloudy 
blue, pinkish yellow or pinkish grey. d 

_ A pale golden beige, mellow and lovely, is added to the large family 
of mutation minks. Called Tourmaline, it is worked vertically on chiffon 
of the same tone as a wide stole by Bradleys. The skins are stitched 
down on one side only, so that a layered surface is created. This 
particular blonde shade is a splendid foil for black or white as well as 
the soft creamy tones of pink that are so much in fashion. Sapphire 
mink, containing the bluish tints of a blue Persian, remains a great 
favourite. Three-quarter coats in the Emba mink called Breath of 
Spring—that is a blend of mid-browns with pinkish beige—are vertically 
stranded with deep cuffs and wide flat collars and have been designed 


The traditional white slipper satin is shown as a long formal dress with strapless bodice and a 
fitted bolero cuffed with white fox fur. A band of china blue rhinestone embroidery circles the 
long skirt (Norman Hartnell) 
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Je 2. IGNIGHTS RIA, A pair of Queen Anne silver candlesticks. 
Oils, canvas 35 by 47 inches. Signed initials. London, date 1704. Maker: Pierre Harache. 
Exhib. Royal Academy 1837. No. 460. Weight 22.75 ounces.Height 6 inches. 


YY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TO H.RH. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS MEDALLISTS 
& TD e 
EST. 1772 


PERIOD SILVER, +: JEWELEERY <> - CHINESE *Ak ET 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES . PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 
5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WH Itehall 5275 (5) lines Cables: SPINK LONDON 


>» 


Imperial cloisonné enamel vase, the sides decorated in colours on a rich Ancient Egyptian sculptor’s trial piece. 
turquoise blue ground with landscapes in the Western Paradise. Figure of the Hawk of Horus. 
Chien Lung, 1736-1795. 16 inches high. 6 inches square. 6} inches high. c. 300 B.C. 
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the bust and are darted to indicate the waist. White jersey and a light 
pliable silk printed all over with small flowers in'tones of blue make two, 
and black linen a third that is moulded in front with a jewelled pendant 
pinned on the tie under the bust. Daytime cottons look different in this 
collection. One has a design of large gold, grey and bronze-coloured keys 
printed on a white ground; others are hand-blocked in stripes in blazing 
Italian colours interspersed with black and white. A butterfly printed 
silk is delightful for a summer evening, carried out in pale delicate tints 
on white. 

Long ball dresses are shown by Dior’s London house in the brilliant 
rose pinks and blues we associate w ith his name. The trapeze line appears 
in one of the brilliant coral pinks and a strong forget-me-not blue taffeta 
is draped across the skirt to one side. A white pure silk flowered with 
pink and green falls in looped folds from a high waist. 

The crisp airy nylon organzas manufactured in this country are 
having a well-deserved success. A white Ferguson organza printed with 
prim pink or blue rosebuds is one; another, of blob dots in several sizes 
also on white, is charming. John Heathcoat’s chiffons, also composed of 
nylon, possess the kind of fluid texture that enables them to fold in soft 
folds, breaking the symmetry of a narrow dress and draping a bodice 
beautifully. On the balloon skirts the fabric can be compressed into close 
rippling folds. Even lighter and airier of texture is their printed nylon 
tulle that can make a great drift of a skirt as hght as foam. This is in the 
true romantic tradition of the débutante’s first season and looks remark- 
ably effective for a dress with a high waist in front and back that billows 
out from shoulders to the ground ina multitude of folds. A satin chiffon 
is a newcomer for the summer, a sheer pliable silk with a lovely sheen on 
the surface. Organzas woven with a slub also possess a gleaming surface. 

JOYCE REYNOLDs. 
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Pale honey-coloured mink makes a wrap with pouched 

back and three-quarter dolman sleeves. It has the 

skins worked right across in a circular movement 
(The National Fur Co.) 


(Right) For the débutante, white silk organza printed 

with pink roses. The bodice, draped spirally, continues 

as a wide scarf that can either stream down the back 
or be twined round the shoulders (Hardy Amies) 


for the straight lines of the present-day clothes. There 
are caped stoles as well as.short boleros with pouched 
backs that again complement the new silhouette. A beaver 
three-quarter-length coat with a detachable white fox 
collar and a full back look$ very new. Other three-quarter 
coats take on the curving outline of a cocoon. 


HE wholesalers concentrate mainly on the short 

evening dress showing many of the straight styles 
enlivened by loose full ba cks and also many balloon skirts 
that are entirely covered by rippling folds. These twine 
round the stiffened foundations of the skirts and incline 
into a circular band below the knees. Roecliff and Chap- 
man make a white one of a semi-sheer jersey as fine and 
Supple as silk chiffon, and another cornflower blue cotton 
chiffon. Both are very smart and really short, and have 
been shown with matching satin slipper and faintly tinted 
| stockings. Hardy Amies designs a group of flowered silks 
_ for his wholesale collection with both narrow and wide 
_ skirts, the former folded and the latter shaped in gores 
from moulded waistlines with wide matching stoles. Silks 
are very light and patterns are large and dramatic. 

A group of elegant draped short dresses are designed 
by Fontana of Rome and shown by Harvey Nichols. Silks 
of the utmost suppleness are used, either white, ivory, 
gold-coloured, or a vivid rose pink, and the skirts are 
draped spirally round the balloon skirts, sometimes drawn 
into a narrow band below the knees and curving out 
above. On others the high waistline is indicated by “di arts 
and folds and the drapes begin below the waist, or folds 
fall at the back, and the front is slim-fitting. Décolletages 
are strapless for the balloon skirts, but higher and oval 
on the chemise types with loose backs. 

Limp silks and some charming cotton chiffons are 
chosen by Spectator for short summer dance dresses that 
end just below the knees and fall in soft folds from 
shoulder to hem at the back. The fronts tie across below 
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J. A. ROOTIUS 
1615-1674 
A FAMILY GROUP Canvas 43 x 56 ins. 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 


43 OLD BOND STREET and 3 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON Telephone : HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very lovely Antique Inlaid Hepplewhite 
Mahogany Sideboard with shaped serpen- 
tine front. Extreme length, 6 feet; depth 
at centre, 284 inches. Period circa 1785. 


18th century Satinwood Sofa Table of fine faded colour. 
4 ft. 3 ins. by 2 ft. 6 ins. open. 


Pair of 18th century Gilt and Bronze Candelabra, 18 ins. high. 


f 7 MEMBER OF 
An important. Antique Chippendale Trollope & Sons (London) Limited Ra ar 
Mahogany Oval Brass-bound Cellarett i 
erate latand Wes oe cecunetiCn West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1 ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
25 inches. Period circa 1755. Telephone: Sloane 4511 ASSOCIATION 


BiR | DsG bess deR Eee 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,” Aberdeen. 


UAE A Antiques 


